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JOHN S. GOFF 


The Education of Robert Todd Lincoln 





John S. Goff received his doctorate from the University 

of Southern California this year. He taught at West Texas 
State College, Canyon, from 1957 to 1960 and joined the faculty 
of Phoenix College (Arizona) this fall. He is presently working 
on a full-length biography of Robert Todd Lincoln. 





IT 1s A well-known fact that the formal education of 
Abraham Lincoln was extremely limited. Like many other 
parents in similar circumstances, he planned for his sons to 
receive a better training than had been his. However, of 
the four Lincoln sons, only Robert, the eldest, lived to com- 
plete his education, but by all standards his formal school- 
ing was excellent. The principal source of information 
about his primary education is a short autobiography he 
wrote for his class book at Harvard. He stated there: “I 
have a dim recollection of being under the slipper-guardian- 
ship of a School-Mistress until 1850, when I became a pupil 
at the Academy of a Mr. Esterbrook, and under his instruc- 
tion I remained for three years.” 

From the academy Robert went to an institution which 
bore the lofty title “Illinois State University.” This school 
had first opened its doors in Springfield in April, 1852." It 

1. Robert T. Lincoln, MS Autobiography, Harvard University Archives. 
This manuscript and others used in this article were obtained through the 


courtesy of Kimball C. Elkins, senior assistant in the Harvard Archives. 
2. For a description of Illinois State University, see Harry Evjen, “Illinois 


State University, 1852-1868,” Journal of the Illinois State Historical Society, 
XXXI (March, 1938): 54-71; Paul M. Angle, “Here I Have Lived”: A 


202- 


History of Lincoln’s Springfield, 1821-1865 (Springfield, Ill., 1935), 202-3. 
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“Tllinois State University” in Springfield, where the students, 
Robert Todd Lincoln said, “did just what pleased us.” The 
building later became the property of Concordia College and 
was razed in 1931. 
was a private institution and was never in any way con- 
nected with the University of Illinois. In 1852 it was divided 
into two departments, with seventy-nine students in the 


preparatory division and three in the freshman class, which 


did college work. The University evidently prospered, and 
within five years after its establishment it was housed in an 
“elegant four story edifice.”* ‘The curriculum was strictly 
classical, and the four members of the faculty were all min- 
isters. Lincoln later commented: 

The government was very easy and we did just what pleased us, 
study consuming only a very small portion of our time. . . . I 
became aware that I could never get an education in that way and 
resolved to enter Harvard College. hs 

If Lincoln felt that he would never be educated by attend- 
ing the Springfield school, at least the years there did pro- 


Ibid. 
R. T. Lincoln, Autobiography. 
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duce one lasting effect, for he formed a lifelong friendship 
with a fellow student, John Hay. Hay entered “Illinois 
State University” in 1852 and remained until 1855. He, 
too, decided that the school had limitations and left to enter 
Brown University at Providence, Rhode Island.’ 

The exact circumstances under which Robert Lincoln 
decided upon Harvard are unknown. Frequently it is sug- 
gested that his father made the decision, but this is not sub- 
stantiated by any available documents and is based entirely 
upon conjecture. Once the decision was made, Robert ap- 
plied for admission to the college and in August, 1859, set 
out for Massachusetts." He carried with him a letter of 
introduction from Stephen A. Douglas, who presented the 


young man as the son of his friend Abraham Lincoln, “with 


whom I have lately been canvassing the state of Illinois.’ 
In light of later history it is ironical that the letter came from 
Douglas, but at that time the Senator’s fame extended far 
and wide, while it is said that when Robert Lincoln pre- 
sented himself in Cambridge, only one member of the Har- 
vard faculty, James Russell Lowell, had ever heard the name 


Abraham Lincoln.* 

When young Lincoln arrived at Harvard, he took the en- 
trance examinations to gain admission. That the education 
he had received in Springfield was woefully deficient is indi- 
cated by the fact that he failed miserably in the examina- 
tions. As he later recalled, “On being examined I had the 

5. William R. Thayer, The Life and Letters of John Hay (Boston, 1915), 
I: 20-23. 

6. Mary Todd Lincoln in a letter of August 28, 1859, mentions that 
“Bob . . . left for College, in Boston, a few days since”; quoted in Ruth 
Painter Randall, Lincoln’s Sons (Boston, 1955), 62. 

7. As quoted in J. Seymour Currey, Chicago: Its History and Its Builders, 
A Century of Marvelous Growth (Chicago, 1912), II: 82. 

8. Edward Everett Hale, James Russell Lowell and His Friends (Boston, 


1899), 200-201. 
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honor to receive a fabulous number of conditions which pre- 
The Harvard archives contain two 


) 


cluded my admission.””* 
sets of admission examinations used in 1859. One is dated 
July and the other September 1; it appears likely that the 
would-be student from Illinois took the latter.*’ Several 
subjects were covered, with Greek and Latin emphasized. 
The test in the latter language included not only questions 
of grammar but also several sentences to be translated; the 
following is typical of those to be translated from English 
to Latin: 

Let there be friendship for King Antiochus with the Roman 
people: let him depart from the cities on this side of Mount Taurus: 
let him carry forth no arms from those towns from which he may 
depart: if he has carried any forth, let him return them. 
Geometry, algebra and arithmetic were also covered in the 
examinations. Arithmetic questions ranged from the simple 
“Add together 23 6/8, 28 8/12, 37 3/15, and 17 1/2” to 
the more complicated “If 7 ounces of quicksilver cost 6 


shillings, what is the cost of a pound, in shillings, pence, and 
farthings?” The history examination concerned ancient 


matters, and a typical question was, “For what do you re- 
member the year 218 B.C.?” 

His failure to pass the Harvard entrance examinations 
was probably the first time Robert Lincoln had met serious 
defeat. He must have been crushed and no doubt very 
homesick. No known letter has survived that passed between 
the unhappy boy and his parents, but it may be imagined 
that Abraham Lincoln consoled his son even more sympa- 
thetically than he did Robert’s friend, George Latham, when 
that boy failed the same set of examinations. ‘Then the 


g. R.T. Lincoln, Autobiography. 
10. Copies through the courtesy of Kimball C. Elkins. 
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busy Republican candidate for President took time to say: 


I have scarcely felt greater pain in my life than on learning yes- 
terday from Bob’s letter, that you had failed to enter Harvard Uni- 
versity. And yet there is very little in it, if you will allow no feeling 
of discouragement to seize, and prey upon you. It is a certain truth, 
that you can enter, and graduate in, Harvard University; and hav- 
ing made the attempt, you must succeed in it. “Must” is the word. 

I know not how to aid you, save in the assurance of one of 
mature age, and much severe experience, that you can not fail, if 
you resolutely determine, that you will not. 

The President of the institution can scarcely be other than a kind 
man; and doubtless would grant you an interview, and point out 
the readiest way to remove, or overcome, the obstacles which have 
thwarted you. 

In your temporary failure there is no evidence that you may not 
yet be a better scholar, and a more successful man in the great strug- 
gle of life, than many others, who have entered college more easily. 

Again I say let no feeling of discouragement prey upon you, and 
in the end you are sure to succeed.”* 


Robert Lincoln wrote of his own failure, “I was resolved 
not to retire beaten, and acting under the advice of President 
Walker [of Harvard], I entered the well-known Academy at 
Exeter, N.H.”* 

The “Academy at Exeter” was the famous preparatory 
school, Phillips Exeter Academy. Again in Robert’s own 
words: “I went to Exeter, hoping to enter the Class prepar- 
ing to enter college, the next July, as Sophomores. ‘The 
worthy Principal, Dr. Soule, soon convinced me of the vanity 
of my aspirations and I was obliged to enter the Sub-Fresh- 
man Class.”** Phillips Exeter had first opened its doors in 


11. Abraham Lincoln to George C. Latham, July 22, 1860. Roy P. 
Basler, ed., Marion Dolores Pratt and Lloyd A. Dunlap, asst. eds., The Col- 
lected Works of Abraham Lincoln (New Brunswick, N.J., 1953), IV: 87. 

12. R. T. Lincoln, Autobiography. 

13. Ibid. Lincoln means “Sub-Freshman” in the sense of work not on 
the college level. 
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April, 1783, and through the years had produced a number of 
distinguished alumni. Daniel Webster, Lewis Cass, Frank- 
lin Pierce and George Bancroft were among its former stu- 
dents. The school had an excellent reputation and indeed 
could claim that it was “altogether the best-endowed insti- 
tution of its class in the State of New Hampshire, if not in 
the country.”** The dominant figure of the academy from 
1838 until 1872 was the “worthy Principal,’ Gideon Lane 
Soule, Bowdoin graduate, and, prior to assuming charge 
of the school, professor of ancient languages. Although it 
has been said that “‘as a teacher Dr. Soule was neither origi- 
nal nor progressive,’’*” he was well regarded by students and 
alumni. 

When he entered his recitation-room . . . , the class rose 
and remained standing until he bowed for it to sit. This was not 


mere form; it was genuine respect for the good doctor, whom all 
so loved and reverenced.*® 


The Principal taught Latin and placed equal stress on 


the language and on its literature. Students were constantly 


being called upon to recite in class, and many years later 
Robert Lincoln described Soule’s method of selecting the 
pupils for recitation: “I shall never forget his lottery system 
of calling up a boy in recitation. The little tickets were 
carefully faced downward in a tin box, and delicately picked 
out, one by one, with the moistened tip of his finger, and 
laid aside until the name of the fellow he was after was 


reached.” 

14. Quoting Professor Joseph G. Hoyt. See Myron R. Williams, The 
Story of Phillips Exeter (Exeter, N.H., 1957), 49. 

15. Laurence M. Crosbie, The Phillips Exeter Academy: A History (Ex- 
eter, N.H., 1923), 35- 

16. Quoting Rev. A. P. Peabody. See Frank H. Cunningham, Familiar 
Sketches of the Phillips Exeter Academy and Surroundings (Boston, 1883), 
57: 


7. Quoted in ibid., 57-58. 
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It seems likely that the Principal was teaching more than 
his usual load in 1859, for the faculty was composed of only 
two other men. These two were notable in their own right 
although in that year they were only beginning their careers. 
George Albert Wentworth (1835-1906) had joined the staff 
as professor of mathematics in March, 1858, and Bradbury 
Longfellow Cilley (1838-1899) became the classics pro- 
fessor in February, 1859. Wentworth remained at the 
school until 1892, while his colleague and Harvard class- 
mate, Cilley, taught there until a month before his death 
in 1899.'° ‘Together with Dr. Soule they earned the name 


9919 


“The Great Triumverate. Lincoln appears to have been 


instructed chiefly by Wentworth, of whom he later said, 


“He was, and still is, I suppose, a ‘driver.’ I shall always 
think him the most thorough instructor I ever saw.” This 
gentleman, “because of his burly frame and roaring habit in 


the classroom, . . . was commonly known as ‘Bull.’ 
Professor Cilley also seems to have been an interesting figure. 
He is described as “a gruff, warm-hearted veteran with a 
domelike head and piercing eyes, who hated affectation and 
sham, and . . . dismayed the timid with his roaring.”’** 
Although the Academy was considered a good school, it 
generally reflected an air of stagnant tradition; and while 
reforms were on the way, their realization would not come 
until long after Lincoln had left. Just prior to Lincoln’s peri- 
od of residence, the school had been fortunate in having on its 
staff Joseph Gibson Hoyt, who at Exeter was called “The 
Great Teacher.” During his service there he had endeav- 


18. For material on Wentworth and Cilley, see Williams, Phillips Exe- 
ter, 64-65, and Crosbie, Phillips Exeter, 110-12. 
Tbid., 110. 
Cunningham, Sketches of Phillips Exeter, 149. 
Williams, Phillips Exeter, 64. 
Ibid., 65. 
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ored to bring about some much-needed reform, but he left 
in 1858 to take another position.” ‘The curriculum at Exeter 
in 1859 “was still characterized by devotion to the classics, 
Greek and Latin, with just a smattering of mathematics and 
a little history.”** This situation was not changed until after 
Dr. Soule retired, for “changes in the course of study came 
slowly, and it is little exaggeration to say that, with very few 
alterations, the curriculum in 1872 closely resembled that of 
1818.” 

When Robert Lincoln enrolled at Exeter, September 15, 
1859, the school was small, with only 134 students in the 
academic year 1859-1860." Unfortunately, there is no 
record of the subjects he took or the grades he made.” 

Most of the students lived in Abbot Hall, a dormitory 
which was in use after the mid-1850’s, but for one reason 
or another Lincoln did not live there. Perhaps the hall was 
filled or perhaps he desired to live elsewhere. For a time 
he visited at the Exeter home of Amos Tuck, a friend of his 
father’s.” ‘Then he took up permanent residence as a roomer 
in the home of Mr. and Mrs. Samuel B. Clarke, whose ad- 
dress in Exeter is said to have been 7 Pleasant Street, not far 


from the campus.” There Lincoln shared a room with his 
friend George Latham. Abraham Lincoln paid his son’s 


tuition, which amounted to $24 per year, plus room and 
board. If Robert had boarded on campus, the cost would 


Crosbie, Phillips Exeter, 96-102. 
Ibid., 111. 
Williams, Phillips Exeter, 46. 
Tbid., 209. 
All records prior to the year 1873 were destroyed by fire. Gertrude 
FE. Starks, alumni secretary, Phillips Exeter Academy, to the writer, July 1, 
1958. 

28. Elwin L. Page, Abraham Lincoln in New Hampshire (Boston, 1929), 
98. 

29. Gertrude E. Starks to the writer, July 1, 1958. 
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Gideon Lane Soule, who 
served as “worthy Principal” 
of Phillips Exeter Academy 
when Robert Todd Lincoln 


was a student there. 


have been approximately $1.30 to $1.50 per week, but it 
cost more to live in private homes — $2.25 upwards.” 
Students at the Academy in the 1850’s were treated as 
children, not as young men. On the opening day of each 
year, Dr. Soule would announce to the assembled student 
body, “Ihe Academy has no rules — until they are broken.” 
Then he would usually continue, “But there is one rule I 
wish to make; whoever crosses the threshold of a billiard 
saloon, crosses the threshold of the Academy for the last 
time.” Without doubt this caused countless students to go 
to a billiard saloon out of curiosity, although they would 
never have done so had the issue not been raised. One im- 


portant change in the routine of Exeter had been made the 


year before Robert arrived. No longer did the students have 


30. Crosbie, Phillips Exeter, 202. 
31. Ibid., 95. 
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to do their studying outside of class under the watchful eye 
of an instructor, but they could now work in their own 
rooms. However, they must be in their rooms by seven in 
the evening.** It is not recorded whether the Clarkes made 
Lincoln and Latham adhere to this rule. 

Robert Lincoln soon settled into the routine of Academy 
life. He was by all accounts a popular fellow, both among 
his classmates and Exeter citizens. For the most part, the 
year was, as he once said, “devoid of excitement, and full of 
hard work,” and “characterized by little worth noting, ex- 
cept perhaps, a flight from Justice.”** The story of this 
“flight from Justice” has often been told, but all Robert 
said of it was that he fled from “Justice, who persued [sic | me 


in the shape of a policeman all over the flourishing village, for 


having, in company with others, committed sundry depreda- 


tions on the property of various citizens. Filthy lucre, also 
the root of all evil, proved a great blessing in the present case, 
Presumably Robert 


and we all got off by paying damages.’”* 
and some friends had gone through the town of Exeter un- 
hinging and carrying off fence gates. The group was appre- 
hended and called to account. According to one version of 
the story, they were taken before the local justice of the 
peace, and according to another, before Dr. Soule. In both 
of these versions it is said that Robert Lincoln’s name was 
excluded from the list of culprits because of the prominence 
of his father but that he refused such immunity and admitted 
his part in the prank. 

The highlight of Robert’s year at Exeter was the visit of 
his father early in 1860. It is generally conceded that Abra- 


32. Ibid., 98-99. 

33. Cunningham, Sketches of Phillips Exeter, 149. 
34. R. T. Lincoln, Autobiography. 

35. Ibid. 
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ham Lincoln’s desire to see his son caused him to make the 
trip east, but obviously a secondary reason was his series of 
speaking engagements, including the famed Cooper Union 
address, which had made the trip financially possible.” 
Later in the year came Lincoln’s nomination for the presi- 
dency and the beginning of much more excitement for his 
eldest son. Robert Lincoln is supposed to have taken the 
news of his father’s selection in typical schoolboy fashion. 
When a friend told him of it, he was delighted and said, “I 
will write home for a check before he spends all of his money 


9937 


in the campaign. 

At the time of his father’s nomination Robert also had 
good news for the family: “After the commencement in 
1860, I was able to inform my father that I had succeeded 
in entering College without a Condition — quite a change 


9938 


from the previous year. 

The Harvard which Robert T. Lincoln entered as a fresh- 
man in 1860 was probably the best college then existing in 
the United States, and yet by modern standards it would be 
found strangely inadequate. Henry Adams said of it that 
it “taught little, and that little ill.” He was willing to con- 
cede, however, that it did have the saving grace of leaving 
“the mind open, free from bias, ignorant of facts, but doc- 
ile.”** The Harvard of 1860 was still more than a decade 
away from the revolution brought by Charles W. Eliot, and 
once again it was Lincoln’s lot to be part of an educational 
system badly in need of reform. A member of Lincoln’s 
own class, Professor George H. Palmer, looked back in 1914 


36. Page, Lincoln in New Hampshire, 7, notes that the trip “appealed 
to the father, not the politician.” 
37. Ibid., 134. 
38. R. T. Lincoln, Autobiography. 
39. Henry Adams, The Education of Henry Adams: An Autobiography 
(Boston, 1918), 55. 
35! 





Poet James Russell Lowell, 
the only Harvard instructor 
with whom Robert Todd 
Lincoln formed a _ lasting 


friendship. 


at the Harvard he had known and characterized it thus: 


Harvard University, when our Class entered it, was an advanced 
high school, with only 896 students and forty teachers in all its 
departments. Excepting a single study in the Junior year, and an- 
other in the Senior year, all our work was prescribed and there- 
fore elementary. Greek and Latin were required for three years, 
Mathematics for two. There was no instruction in English literature, 
nor could any modern language count for a degree, although a 
year’s work on Anglo-Saxon was demanded of us all. There was 
but one course in History, one in Philosophy, three in text-book 
Science, and half a course in Economics. The opportunities for 
writing English were about the same as those for writing Latin. 
Few lectures were given, and to only two or three of our instructors 
did it occur that it was possible to interest us in our studies.*° 


40. Harvard College, Class of 1864, Secretary’s Report, Number 8, 1864- 
1914 (Boston, 1914), 180. 
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The elective system being yet some years in the future, 
Robert Lincoln and the others of the class of 1864 settled 
down to work on the required courses. The records of Har- 
vard indicate that Lincoln’s course of study was as follows: 


Freshman Year (1860-1861): Composition, Greek, Latin, 
Mathematics, Elocution, Religious Instruction (first term only), 
and History (second term only). 

Sophomore Year (1861-1862): Greek, Latin, Mathematics, 
Rhetoric and Themes, Chemistry, Elocution (first term only) and 
Botany (second term only). 


Junior Year (1862-1863): Greek, Latin, Physics, Chemistry 
(first term only), Declamations (first term only), Themes (first 
term only), Rhetoric (second term only), and French (an elective). 

Senior Year (1863-1864): History, Physics, Forensics, Philo- 
sophy, Political Economy and Italian (an elective) .“ 

Then as now, Harvard could boast of a distinguished fac- 
ulty, including such men as Louis Agassiz, Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, James Russell Lowell and Asa Gray. So far as is 
known, Robert Lincoln formed a lifelong association with 
only one of his instructors, James Russell Lowell, then Smith 
Professor of the French and Spanish Languages and Litera- 
tures and Professor of Belles-Lettres.** Many years later 
the former student wrote that he had studied Dante under 
Lowell, and “when now I take up my Dante, Mr. Lowell 
He remembered the Professor for 


9943 


seems to be with me. 
“his erudition, humor and kindness,” 
sociation with him memorable beyond any other college 


44 


which made the as- 


experience. Many years after the Harvard days, when Lin- 
coln was Minister to England, a post Lowell had once held, 


the man of letters wrote to Henry White: 


41. Harvard Archives, courtesy of Kimball C. Elkins. 

42. A Catalogue of the Officers and Students of Harvard University for 
the Academical Year, 1860-1861 (Cambridge, 1860), 6. 

43. Hale, Lowell and His. Friends, 143. 

44. Ibid., 143. 
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I do not wonder that you like Mr. Lincoln. I have known him 
since he was a boy and always thought well of him. He was in one 
of my classes at Harvard. I don’t think he distinguished himself 
as a scholar — perhaps that may have been my fault as much as 
his — but he was always an honest fellow with no harm in him and 
I was sure he would turn out well.” 

In the 1860’s the grading system in the college veas an 
elaborate point method based on both scholarship and de- 
portment, so that a student could earn points by good class- 
room performance, only to have them taken away by some 
minor infringement of the established rules of conduct.” 
The class of 1864 contained ninety-nine men who were 
graduated. In his senior year, Lincoln was tied with two 
others for thirtieth position in the class, with a merit rank- 
ing of seventy-nine, based on a scale of one hundred. For 
the entire four years of study, he was tied with one other 
man for thirty-second position, with a mark of sixty-nine, 
also on a scale of one hundred.“ 

The academic year at Harvard was arranged to provide 
several periods of vacation. The fall semester started in 
late August or early September and ran until mid-January 
with a brief vacation at Thanksgiving. There was a six 


weeks’ vacation between terms and another brief one late 


in May. Commencement was held toward the end of July.” 
Robert spent most of these vacations in Washington, D.C., 


or vicinity, but occasionally he served as escort to his mother, 


who was a frequent traveler during the war years.” 

45. Lowell to White, Oct. 11, 1890, as in Allan Nevins, Henry White: 
Thirty Years of American Diplomacy (New York, 1930), 69. 

46. See Mark DeWolfe Howe, Justice Oliver Wendell Holmes: The 
Shaping Years, 1841-1870 (Cambridge, 1957), 36-37. Holmes was a con- 
temporary of Lincoln’s at Harvard. 

47. Harvard College, Class of 1864, Secretary’s Report, Number 6, 1864- 
1889 (Boston, 1889), 179. 

48. Harvard University Catalogues, 1860-1864. 

49. See Wayne C. Temple, “Mary Todd Lincoln’s Travels,” Journal of 
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Upon arriving in Cambridge in 1860, Robert took rooms 
at “Pasco’s, corner of Main & Linden Sts.,” where he re- 
sided during his freshman year. Then, for the next two 
years, he lived in Room 22 of Stoughton, a campus dormi- 
tory, and finally in his senior year he roomed in Hollis 25, 
also on campus.”” During these years the young man from 
Springfield was already a celebrity because of his father’s 
position, but this probably counted for less in Cambridge 
than it would have in many places, for Harvard was used 
to educating the sons of important men. One newspaper 
writer said that “of course his parentage gave him celebrity 

but it was a very insignificant factor in determining 
his essential importance.” 

It was the custom at Harvard in the 1860's for the sopho- 
mores to haze the freshmen. Eariy in the fall after Lincoln 
arrived, members of the class of 1863 descended upon new 
arrivals one night and in the process hauled Robert Lincoln 
from his bed. “ 
of the Mr. Lincoln who is named by the Republicans for 


lell us,” they demanded, “fare you the son 


the presidency?” The young man said he was, and the next 
question was, “What manner of man is this father of yours?” 
Robert’s reply was simple and straightforward, “Father is 


the queerest old cuss you ever saw.” The author of this 
anecdote recalled that Lincoln promptly became a great 
favorite around the campus.” Another friend said that one 


of his ““most vivid recollections” was of 


young Lincoln, as he hied with nimble and elastic step across the 
college campus, the shrewd, good-natured glance of his eye, the 
quick and abrupt nod to right and left as he greeted passing friends, 
the Illinois State Historical Society, LII (Spring, 1959): 180-94. 

50. R. T. Lincoln, Autobiography. 

51. Unidentified newspaper clipping, “The New War Secretary,” in the 
Harvard University Archives. 

52. H.S. Wardner to the “Editor of the Bulletin,’ undated. Copy in 
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his cheery voice as he hailed some crony or another with some odd 
nick-name of his own fresh coinage.”® 

Still another remembered that he “was a sturdy, whole- 
souled, modest fellow, of strong affections and friendships, 
and to his closer friends he was without reserve and delight- 
fully entertaining.”* 

Robert T. Lincoln, while at Harvard, was a member of 
the famed Hasty Pudding Club, and “on Friday nights dur- 
ing junior and senior years Bob was one of the choicest 
spirits at the meetings.”*’ He took part in the plays put on 
by this group, “and to this day tradition speaketh loud under 
the Cambridge elms of how Lincoln used to enact the vil- 
lainy of ‘Old Daddy Wylie’ in Hardwicke’s ‘Bachelor of 
Arts,’ or illustrated the swinging passion of that cruel parient 
[sic] ‘Russett,’ and in ‘Jealous Wife.’ ”** 

For all of their frivolity, Harvard students of the period 
1861 to 1864 could not forget that there was a bitter war 
in progress. Although many joined the service, many more 
remained in school until they finished their studies.*’ Those 


who were yet civilians participated in military activities of 


a sort: 


The lawns of Harvard College became drill grounds. Officers of 
the Cadet Corps of Boston took charge of the United States Arsenal, 
with undergraduates for enlisted men. A competent French drill- 
master, named Salignac . . . ,_ has his school, and between 
recitations in physic [sic] and astronomy, Professor __— took a hand 


the Vermont Historical Society. Charles S. Fairchild, Secretary of the 
Treasury, 1887-1889, and a Harvard graduate of 1863, told the story to 
Wardner. 

53- Clipping, “The New War Secretary.” 

54. Henry S. Huidekoper, Personal Notes and Reminiscences of Lincoln 
(Philadelphia, 1896), 5. 

55. Clipping, “The New War Secretary.” 

56. Ibid. 

57. The Civil War affected Harvard’s enrollment only slightly. Uni- 
versity enrollment was: 1860-1861, 896; 1861-1862, 833; 1862-1863, 814; 
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Robert Todd Lincoln in 
1861, when he was a stu- 
dent at Harvard. 


at military instruction with more spirit than would be evidenced by 
the command he once gave: “G-e-n-t-l-e-m-e-n, would you please 
A-D-V-A-N-C-E !””°* 

The class of 1864 at Harvard was by no means distin- 
guished. In fact, few of the ninety-nine graduates of that 
year gained prominence, and undoubtedly the name of Rob- 
ert T. Lincoln is the best known of the group. On July 20, 
1864, the class was graduated, with Edward Everett the 
orator of the day — which was described as “very warm.” 
The group had already set up its permanent organization 
of class officers, and Lincoln was one of three making up 
the Class Day Committee.*’ (In succeeding years the group 


and 1864-1865, 822. See Harvard Catalogues, 1860-1864. 
58. Huidekoper, Notes and Reminiscences, 7. 
59. New York Herald, July 21, 1864. 
60. Harvard College, Class of 1864, Secretary’s Report, Number 6, 1864- 


1889, 175. 
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held annual reunions, but since Lincoln’s home was in Chi- 
cago he was able to attend only a few such functions. ) 

It had been rumored that following graduation from col- 
lege, Robert Lincoln would immediately enter the army.” 
Instead, the young man returned to Harvard in the fall for 
work in the Law School. The reasons for this decision can 
probably be laid at the doorstep of Mary ‘Todd Lincoln, who, 
having lost two sons already, was fearful that her eldest 
might not return from the battlefield.“Y On September 7, 
1864, Robert Lincoln enrolled at Harvard Law School.” 
He was there only a few months, and the facts about his 
stay are meager, for at that time no marks were kept and 
no record was made of the courses attended by students.” 

Once again it was Lincoln’s fate to be in a school where 
change and modernization were long overdue but still in 


the future. It would be several years before Christopher C. 


Langdell would be called to head the school and revolution- 


ize legal training not only at Harvard but throughout the 


nation. At that time, the school was still operated as it had 
been since its founding. Not only were no records made of 
the students’ participation in class, but there was no system 
of written examinations for candidates for law degrees. The 
American Law Review in October, 1870, openly blasted the 
system, stating that “for a long time, the condition of the 


Harvard Law School has been almost a disgrace to the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts.” 

61. Chicago Journal, July 15, 1864, as quoted in Carl Sandburg, Abra- 
ham Lincoln, The War Years (New York, 1939), II: 417. 

62. Mrs. Helm, half sister of Mrs. Lincoln, wrote that Robert’s mother 
very much feared the prospect of his entering service. See Katherine Helm, 
The True Story of Mary, Wife of Lincoln (New York, 1928), 227. 

63. George A. Strait, assistant librarian, Harvard University, to the 
writer, May 11, 1959. 

64. Ibid. 


65. Howe, Holmes, 205. 
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The Harvard law faculty in 1864 and 1865 consisted of 
three men, Theophilus Parsons, Joel Parker and Emory 
Washburn. Parker had once been chief justice of New 
Hampshire, Washburn was a former governor of Massa- 
chusetts, and Parsons was the son of a onetime attorney gen- 
eral of the United States. Each was in his own right a sound 
legal scholar and an able teacher, but their teaching methods 
were outmoded. A student went to classes, or did not go, 
as he saw fit. “Lectures began at eleven and ended at one.””””; 
Assignments were made, but there was no way for the pro- 
fessor to determine if they had been done. Perhaps more 
useful to the students than the lectures were the moot courts 
organized either by the faculty or the students themselves.” 

While Lincoln was attending the Law School, he must 
have heard a most interesting lecture delivered by Professor 


Parker, who held strict-constructionist views of the federal 


Constitution. This particular effort in January, 1865, was 
a vigorous denunciation of President Lincoln’s use of the 


war powers of the Chief Executive. One presumes that 
Parker knew the President’s son was in his audience.” 

It is impossible to know how much influence his few 
months at Harvard Law School had upon Robert T. Lincoln. 
He left school to enter the army, and after the war, when 
he might have been expected to return to Harvard, he had 
the responsibility of his mother and younger brother and 
returned with them to Chicago, where Mrs. Lincoln chose 
to live. There the young man entered a Chicago law office 
to continue his legal training and also studied at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago Law School.” (In 1865 the former meth- 


66. Samuel F. Batchelder, “Old Times at the Law School,” Atlantic 
Monthly, XC (Nov., 1902): 651. 
67. Howe, Holmes, 190. 
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od for getting a legal education was more usual than being 
trained in a law school.) Later in life, Lincoln occasionally 
participated in affairs of the Harvard Law School, and in 
November, 1886, along with Rutherford B. Hayes and Wil- 
liam M. Evarts, he was elected a vice-president of the Har- 
vard Law School Alumni Association." 

The education of Robert T. Lincoln was, by all standards 
of the time, excellent. However, in each of the three major 
schools he attended — Phillips Exeter, Harvard College and 
Harvard Law School — it was his lot to finish under an old 
order which was soon to give way to modernization. Lincoln 


was not a profound scholar, but he was a better than average 
student. He learned his lessons well and became a well- 
educated man. Indeed his training seems to have been de- 
ficient in only one respect — he never mastered the art of 


penmanship, and his writing is almost beyond description. 
Those examples of his correspondence that are known to 
exist tend to make one welcome with relief the period when 


Lincoln began to use the typewriter. 


69. The records of the “old” University of Chicago in the Archives Li- 
brary of the University of Chicago indicate that Lincoln was a student in 
residence, 1865-1866. Elizabeth V. Benyon, assistant law librarian, Uni- 
versity of Chicago, to the writer, March 7, 1960. 

70. Chicago Tribune, Nov. 6, 1886. 
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ONE OF THE more interesting and vigorous debates 
concerning the alleged incompatibility of the theater and 
religion in Chicago occurred during the winter of 1881-1882 
and involved a number of the city’s leading figures, particu- 
larly the “dean” of Chicago’s legitimate theater, James H. 
McVicker, and the pastor of the Fourth Presbyterian Church, 
Dr. Herrick Johnson. 

Chicago had enjoyed theatrical presentations for a num- 
ber of years and had seen some of the most celebrated actors 
and actresses of the day, including Joseph Jefferson, Sarah 
Bernhardt, Rachel, Helena Modjeska and Edwin Booth. The 
Rice Theatre had been built in 1847; McVicker had erected 
his $85,000 theater, which seated 2,000-2,500 people, in 
1857; the Crosby Opera House had been built in 1865. By 
1881-1882, the time of the church-theater controversy, four 
major theaters — McVicker’s, the Opera House, Hooley’s 
and Haverly’s — and a number of lesser ones were operating 
in Chicago. 

This 1881-1882 controversy in Chicago was not without 
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precedent in America. In the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries, Protestant groups and the majority of their clergy 
brought to America the European antagonism toward the 
stage and stage presentations, and their attitude was soon 
reflected in laws prohibiting plays and the erection of thea- 
ter buildings. Although theatrical companies began to ap- 
pear in New York, Philadelphia, Charleston and a few other 
settlements just prior to 1750, the actors and their managers 
found a strong sentiment against them, not only from the 
churches and the clergy but also from some of the colonial 
courts. 

It was not until the latter part of the eighteenth century 
that theaters were legalized in some of the states; but even 
after legalization the theater was condemned by most 
Protestant groups. 

The Richmond theater fire of 1811, thirteen years after 
repeal of the last anti-theater legislation," brought a flurry 
of attacks from ministers who labeled the theater as “the 


devil’s playground,” “the Synagogue of Satan,” and “the 
porch of pollution,” and who called the destruction of the 
Richmond theater and the loss of almost one hundred lives 
an “act of God” which demonstrated His extreme displeasure 


with such worldly entertainments. 

Throughout the nineteenth century innumerable anti- 
theater pamphlets, articles and sermons were printed by 
ministers and laymen, sincere in their efforts to keep the 
alleged corruption of the theater from the people. And con- 


1. In Rhode Island. Pennsylvania’s anti-theater law was repealed in 
1789; the Massachusetts law in 1797. New York had no such law, although 
there was much antagonism from the Dutch Reformed Church. Virginia 
and South Carolina — with the pro-theater towns of Richmond and Charleston 
— had no anti-theater laws. The predominantly Episcopalian and Roman 
Catholic populations in these states for the most part favored theatrical pres- 


entations. 
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McVicker’s was one of the four large theaters in Chicago in 1881. 
was made about 1866. 


troversies between ministers and theater personnel arose in 
various areas of the country.” 

The debate between religious groups and the Chicago 
theaters came after a citizens’ committee, appointed to in- 
spect the theater buildings, had returned a report favorable 
to the theater managers. Using the report as a springboard, 
Dr. Johnson, on Sunday night, December 4, 1881, attacked 
the theater in a sermon entitled “A Plain Talk about the 
Theatre.” The Chicago Inter-Ocean, which summarized 
the talk on December 7, stated that it was directed toward 
the young men in the congregation and urged them not to 
frequent the theater because of its demoralizing influence 
and because it was an institution which could not be recog- 
nized by those who professed Christianity. 

2. E.g., the Rev. Joshua L. Wilson in Cincinnati (1815); Dr. Samuel 
Aikin in Cleveland (1836); and the Rev. Artemus Bullard, who tangled 


with one of the Midwest’s great nineteenth-century managers, Sol Smith, 
in St. Louis (1841). 
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In what the Inter-Ocean reported to be a discourse of an 
hour and a half, with the text, “Prove all things. Hold fast 
that is good,” Dr. Johnson began his remarks by implying 
that a “most searching examination” of the theater revealed 
it to be “hostile to public virtue, and as an institution, per- 
nicious and corrupting in its influence.” ‘The great preva- 
lence of theaters and the assumption that “hundreds of 
young men are drawn every night of the week to enter these 
playhouses” were the reasons for his sermon, he said, and he 
proceeded to discuss “the worth of the stage in the light of 
history, of reason, of Christian morals and of common sense.” 
Dr. Johnson’s arguments revolved around those which had 
been presented by other ministers of the nineteenth century 


— evil plays, evil players, audience of low society, waste of 


time and money, etc. — and at the end of the sermon he 
concluded that the theater could not bear the test of “Prove 
all things” to which it had been put. Charging that the 
theater was “gilding vice” and was “guilty of a murderous 
assault upon all that the family circle holds most dear and 


sacred,” Dr. Johnson said: 


I urge you, as one who speaks not without reasons, as one for 
whom the dramatic in action and speech has a peculiar fascina- 
tion, and as one who has felt the charm and witchery of it in actual 
experience, yet who is principled against indulgence at the price of 
morality and pure manhood and womanhood — I urge you, in the 
interest of pure, sweet lives, in the interests of sacred homes, in be- 
half of the Sabbath and of the name that is above every name, 
shun the theatre! ‘Avoid it, pass not by it, turn from it, and pass 


away.” 


This sermon, printed in pamphlet form, caused numer- 
ous arguments for and against the ideas it presented. The 
Chicago press, generally, did not report these arguments, 
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although the Chicago Alliance’ for December 16, two weeks 
after the sermon had been preached, carried an editorial and 
a letter to the editor concerning the sermon, both of which 
denounced Johnson for his unjust and false charges. And the 
Inter-Ocean of December 26 gave the full text of a sermon 
on “Amusements” preached some three weeks after John- 
son’s sermon by the Rev. John Henry Barrows of the First 
Presbyterian Church. 

That there were more arguments and dissenting voices 
than were reported in the Alliance is implied in a second 
attack by Johnson, “A Plainer Talk about the Theatre,” 
which was published as an open letter in the Inter-Ocean 
and the Tribune on January 21, 1882. A review of the 
theatrical season of 1881, published in the Inter-Ocean of 
December 31, was the cause, Johnson said, for his “plainer 


talk,” in which he took time to delineate between the “good” 
plays and the “filth” which had appeared on the boards of 


the four major Chicago theaters. Not content with labeling 
certain plays as impure and immoral, Johnson quoted re- 
views of newspaper critics as evidence of the immorality of 
plays. Many of the dramas presented during that season are 
not now well known, but among those which Johnson listed 
were Adrienne Lecouvreur, Frou Frou, Camille, Phédre, 
Hernani, L’Etrangére — all played by Bernhardt at Mc- 
Vicker’s Theatre, and Olivette, Daniel Rochat, Michael 
Strogoff, Felicia, The Danites, Patience and The Pirates of 
Penzance. Some of these were described by various critics 


99 66 55 66 


as “feverish slop,” “nauseous twaddle,” “unmitigated and in- 
mitagable [stc| bosh,” and “appeals to baser instincts.” And 
in his “plainer talk” Dr. Johnson issued an indictment of the 

3. A weekly newspaper edited by Professor David Swing, pastor of 
Chicago’s interdenominational Central Church. 
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James H. McVicker, “dean” 
of Chicago’s legitimate thea- 
ter in 1881-1882. 


Courtesy Chicago Historical Society 


theater as it existed in the 1880's, charging, among other 
things, “that the great mass of what has been put upon the 
boards of Chicago’s theatres the last year has been trash of 
the most unadulterated description, often passing into the 
realm of THE FILTHY AND THE VICIOUS.” 


This second attack brought a flood of letters and editorials 


in Chicago newspapers. Most of these were in favor of the 


theater, but one pro-Johnson letter is particularly interest- 
ing because it came from a man who identified himself as 
anactor. The Tribune of February 12 printed the comments 
in which the actor, an L. E. Southern (not of the celebrated 
Sothern and Marlowe team), indicated that he did not think 
that “the odds are against him [Johnson] in any way; he 
yet will have his day, and, I hope, bring about a much- 
needed reform.” 
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Two lengthy letters in defense of the theater came from 
the Honorable E. C. Larned, one of Chicago’s most highly 
regarded lawyers of that day, and provoked even lengthier 
replies from Johnson. 

During the early days of this controversy James H. Mc- 
Vicker was in New York, but in an open letter to the Trib- 
une (February 20), he said that Johnson’s letter had been 
sent to him, and he felt that it called for an answer from 
one of the profession which it traduced. Calling Johnson 
a “pettifogger who might achieve some success in the lower 
strata of the profession of the law,” McVicker made as 
severe a personal attack upon Johnson as Johnson had made 
upon the theatrical profession and some of those connected 
with it. He suggested that Johnson select one of Chicago’s 
recognized theaters and make his charges specifically against 
that one theater “in such a way that the case may be taken 
into our courts, and I will guarantee to convict you of slander 
or pay $1,000 to any charitable institution you may name.” 


But Johnson ignored the challenge and, in an interview with 
a Tribune reporter, published on February 21, was quoted 
as saying, “What I have written I have written, wherein 


McVicker’s Theatre has been named as well as others.” 

When McVicker returned to Chicago the first week in 
March, a reporter from the Inter-Ocean seized the opportu- 
nity to interview him. McVicker reiterated that if Johnson 
would directly charge McVicker’s Theatre with presenting 
lewd or impure plays, McVicker would sue him and take 
the case to court. 

When he was informed that Dr. Johnson had refused 
to submit the question to the verdict of a petit jury, Mc- 
Vicker suggested that he and Johnson select their own jury 
of men “of conspicuous position and commanding influence” 
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from Dr. Johnson’s own church, for a public hearing to be 
held at the Music Hall, on the question: 


Does McVicker allow impure plays upon his stage? or does the 
drama as presented at McVicker’s Theatre corrupt the morals of 
the people? or is McVicker’s Theatre one of the gateways to that 
place where bad people go when they die? or we will discuss the 
morals of the McVicker’s Theatre in any form Dr. Johnson wants 
to put it. We will charge an admission fee of $1, and the receipts 
shall go to 

THE BENEFIT OF THE MIssION SCHOOL 
of Dr. Johnson’s church. If the jury decides that Dr. Johnson is 
right, I will add $1,000 to the receipts for the same purpose.* 


But Johnson made no answer to McVicker for some time. 
Meanwhile, the debate was spreading. People outside 
Illinois were entering the controversy. L. W. Munhall, the 
General Secretary of the Indiana YMCA, wrote to the 
Tribune deploring McVicker’s letter to Johnson and point- 


ing out that the proposed “trial” would give McVicker 


$10,000 worth of advertising. An Episcopal clergyman from 
Battle Creek, Michigan, defended the theater as a proper 
institution and called attention to the editor of a New York 
religious newspaper who had leased a theater in New York 
and was giving plays there to show that drama, per se, was 
not evil. The clergyman had met the actress Charlotte 
Cushman in Rome and had found her to be “excellent in 
her domestic, social and church life.” Dr. Johnson had 
overshot his mark, the clergyman felt, in his zeal to purify 
the morals of Chicago. 

The responses of actors and actresses to Dr. Johnson’s 
“Plainer Words” were published by the Inter-Ocean. As 
might be expected, none of these responses were favorable 
to the minister. Although some commented upon the need 

4. Chicago Inter-Ocean, March 8, 1882. 
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for some changes in the theater, they felt that the method 
used was totally in error. Several issued harsh invectives 
aginst Dr. Johnson. The Inter-Ocean, trying to maintain 
logic in the argument, noted the following: 


The actors and actresses . . . are as unjust to that gentleman 
[Dr. Johnson] as he is to them. They assume that he is a third-rate 
man working for notoriety, and speak disrespectfully of him as such. 
They could not be further from the truth. Dr. Johnson is one of the 
ablest Presbyterian clergymen in the West, and takes high rank as 
a theologian among clergymen generally. He is earnest in his cru- 
sade against the theatres, and severe as the theatrical people may 
be in their criticisms, they will lose nothing by remembering the 
rank and character of the man they are dealing with.° 


Sermons on the controversy or on related topics were de- 


livered in pupits on Sunday mornings by Presbyterians, Con- 
gregationalists, Baptists and others. But more important 
than the entry of individual ministers into the debate were 
the discussions in several meetings of Chicago ministers. At 
the January meeting of the Chicago Methodist Episcopal 
clergy, for example, the Rev. R. B. Pope delivered an ad- 
dress on “The Church vs. Popular Amusements,” con- 
demning not only the theater but also billiards, dancing, 
heavy suppers, the use of tobacco, the opera, and fishing, 
which was called a game of chance. At the February meet- 
ing the ministers adopted a resolution which placed them 
solidly behind Dr. Johnson in his movement against the thea- 
ter. And at a Baptist ministers’ meeting in February, after 
a discussion of a paper, “The Rev. Herrick Johnson and the 
Theatre: Is His Position Tenable?,” the group commended 
the minister “for the fearless and bold stand he had taken 
and the able manner in which he handled the subject.’” 
The Presbyterian Ministers Association of Chicago, mean- 


5. Ibid., Jan. 23, 1882. 
6. Ibid., and Chicago Tribune, Feb. 21, 1882. 
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while, had appointed a committee, headed by the Rev. John 
Henry Barrows, to submit a paper on the theater. His re- 


port, presented to the association on February 20, praised 


Dr. Johnson for his “bold, vigorous, and masterly attack 
on the dramatic indecencies of Chicago”; contended 
that “an unworthy countenancing of the theatre, by lower- 
ing the tone of spirituality, has been one of the chief hin- 
drances to deep and widereaching revival of righteousness 
and faith . . .”; and called on all the Christian disciples in 
Chicago to throw “the undiminished weight of . . . [their| 
influence against an institution so manifestly pernicious.” 
However, at the March meeting of the Chicago Presby- 
tery, Dr. Johnson called the attention of his colleagues to a 
notice which had appeared in the Alliance of February 27, 
stating that the Presbytery did not endorse his sweeping 
denunciation of the theater. A resolution was introduced 
7. Ibid. 
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which proposed that the clerk of the group inform the edi- 
tors of the Alliance that the statement concerning the Pres- 
bytery was “‘an utter misrepresentation.” But the ministers 
were not in agreement about the resolution or about Dr. 
Johnson’s denunciation. Some of them endorsed the min- 
ister completely; others endorsed him but thought it unwise 
to reopen the question. Still others said that they were not 
in total accord with his stand on theatricals. The moderator 
noted “that it was absurd for this body to contradict ru- 
mors, misrepresentations, or newspaper comments. Life is 


just one long fleahunt if a man were to take that course.” 


The resolution was finally amended by removing any en- 
dorsement by the Presbytery, and in that form it was passed. 

Seizing upon the obvious disagreement within the ranks 
of churchmen as interesting news, the Jnter-Ocean inter- 
viewed Dr. Arthur Swazey of the Forty-first Street Presby- 
terian Church, not only because he had been in disagreement 
with Johnson’s wholesale denunciation of the theater but 
also because Swazey, on February 20, had preached a ser- 
mon which severely censured theaters for being open on Sun- 
day but which was not quite so antagonistic to the theater 
in general. After a number of questions the reporter 
realized that he was not getting the story he had hoped to 
get — namely, that Swazey and others of the Presbytery 
were in violent and open disagreement with Dr. Johnson. 
Nevertheless, such disagreement was shown in one of Swa- 
zey’s own comments: 

The general questions of the theatre and of the Sunday theatre 
are very, very wide apart. In one case it is a question of amuse- 


ment or profit, which is all right so oad as the plays are all right, and 
I suppose most of them are. 


8. Chicago Inter-Ocean, March 8, 1882. 
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Another Chicago minister, Professor David Swing of the 
interdenominational Central Church, had published edi- 
torials concerning the controversy in his weekly newspaper, 
the Alliance, including the notice concerning the disagree- 
ment of the Presbytery, and another in praise of E. C. Lar- 
ned’s letters and logic and in derogation of Dr. Johnson’s. 
It was Swing who had delivered the funeral sermon for 
McVicker’s wife, Mary. Professor Swing, whose title was 
a vestige from his professorship at Miami University, Ox- 
ford, Ohio, was an ordained Presbyterian minister, but in 
1875 after a church trial on a charge of heresy, from which 
he emerged victorious, he broke relations with the denomi- 
nation. A number of influential Chicagoans, still interested 
in Swing as a minister, organized the interdenominational 
church and asked him to be the pastor. The congregation 
first met, ironically, in the McVicker’s Theatre but later 
held its services in the Central Music Hall, built primarily 


to provide a platform for Swing. 


Swing’s attack upon Johnson was in the nature of a de- 
fense of the stage, properly regulated. But Swing lost little 
time in denouncing the minister for his narrow views and 
for the manner in which he had condemned the stage and 
called for the annihilation of the theater. With Dr. John- 


son’s comments in mind, Swing wrote: 


He lacks that delicacy of expression which should be the eminent 
characteristic of one who writes against the sensuality of the theatre. 
Greatly inferior to Mr. Larned, his new adversary, in breadth and 
penetration, he is inferior to almost all public writers and speakers 
in that quality of mind which cannot even think evil. Writing and 
preaching against the drama, the Doctor succeeds in printing a 
great quantity of words which are not admitted into modern litera- 
ture, and which not only ladies or gentlemen are not accustomed to 
make use of in either writing or conversation. . . . It will have 
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to be confessed that the sermons and letters of this clergyman 
against the drama 

ARE More OF THE EARTH EARTHY 
than is the average drama itself.” 


These were words which Dr. Johnson could not let go 


unanswered, and another of his open letters appeared in the 
Inter-Ocean and the Tribune of March 18, in reply to 
Swing’s editorial and McVicker’s challenge. Taking the 
offensive, Dr. Johnson began his reply by defining the 


problem: 


It is not whether some clean plays are on the boards. This is not 
denied. It is not whether some virtuous players may be found. This 
is not denied. It is not as to the drama, but the stage; and not 
some ideal stage, but the stage of history and of to-day. It is not a 
personal question as affecting a particular manager or critic. Per- 
sonal considerations should sink out of sight here. . . . My ar- 
raignment of the theatre has been for its frequent exhibitions of 


9. Chicago Alliance, Feb. 12, 1882. 
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filth, its appeals to lust, its show of young women in grossly im- 
modest and indecent approaches to nakedness, its assault upon all 
that the family circle holds most sacred, and its insolent profanation 
of the Sabbath. 

Having made clear the definition of the debate, Dr. John- 
son continued with a pointed attack upon McVicker’s Thea- 
tre, again giving names and plots of plays which had ap- 
peared at the theater and presenting some of the critics’ 
comments upon those plays. In addition, as an answer to 
the attacks which Swing and others had made upon his rather 
indelicate language, Dr. Johnson said that Peter, Paul and 
Christ himself had taught that “when we stand face to face 
with a buttressed iniquity we are justified in using something 
more than ‘soft words,’ ‘Culture,’ and a ‘holy life’ in the 
effort to batter it down.” 

During the latter days of the controversy a committee of 
two laymen and eight ministers of various denominations 
met to discuss the stopping of Sunday stage presentations. 
They appointed members to visit theater managers in order 


to discuss the problem, but they indicated they would not 


open a crusade against the managers and hoped that Dr. 


Johnson would go no further. 

Another letter from McVicker was published in the Her- 
ald, in which the manager brought to public attention Paul’s 
statement, “I know and am persuaded in the Lord Jesus, 
that nothing is unclean of itself; save that to him who ac- 
counteth anything to be unclean, to him it is unclean,” and 
noted that Dr. Johnson “has given sufficient evidence to 
convince a reflective mind that he does not understand the 
beautiful and simple teaching of Jesus Christ.” 

But McVicker’s letter was not the final word. Dr. John- 
son collected a few of the letters and comments which had 
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appeared during the debate, including McVicker’s last let- 
ter, and published them, together with his first sermon 
against the theater, in a single volume, “Plain Talks about 
the Theatre.” And in an introduction to McVicker’s letter 
Johnson indicated surprise that nothing had come of the 
manager's threat of a lawsuit. 

So ended Dr. Herrick Johnson’s war upon the Chicago 
theaters — a rough, often indelicate attack. The papers were 
silent on the matter after March, 1882, and the issue was 
a closed one, as far as publicity was concerned. The failure 
of McVicker to carry out his threat after Dr. Johnson had 
made a specific charge against the McVicker’s Theatre in- 
dicates that the moral victory in the debate belonged to Dr. 
Johnson. What effect the excitement had upon theater 
attendance, either in swelling it or diminishing it, is of little 
importance since the McVicker’s Theatre continued for 
many years as a major theater for legitimate drama and 
is now used as a motion-picture house. The following May, 


Dr. Johnson was elected to the highest Presbyterian church 
office, that of Moderator of the General Assembly. 

This kind of controversy was not unusual in America dur- 
ing the nineteenth century. But the result of such conflicts 


was expressed concisely by Dr. Swazey in the Inter-Ocean 
of March 8, when he explained why he would not make 


an attack on the theater, independent of the Sunday theater 
question: 


My first reason is that 
THESE ONSLAUGHTS RarELY Do ANy Goop 

except in rural parishes where there are no theatres, and the good 
they do there is questionable, for the bucolic antagonist is rather 
curious to know how bad the thing really is, and is quite likely, 
when he comes to town, to go to the theatre — “just to see for 
himself.” 
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HERMAN MELVILLE made a trip west in the summer 
of 1840 to visit his uncle, Major Thomas Melvill (1776- 
1845), in Galena, Illinois." This visit, which came between 
his voyage to England (described in Redburn) and his whal- 
ing voyage (used as the basis of Moby Dick), made a deep 
impression on him. Western descriptions and imagery, as 
well as actual references to the Midwest, occur throughout 
his works — particularly in The Confidence Man and in the 
poem “Trophies of Peace — Illinois in 1840.” Although 
virtually nothing is known of Melville’s summer in Galena, 
it is possible to learn from contemporary records something 
of the people and places he saw. 
The Galena Directory for 1847 declared that the town 
was far enough from the Mississippi “to be free from the 
pestilential influence of its miasmatic exhalations,”* yet near 


1. For a discussion of Thomas Melvill and his influence on Herman, 
see Merton M. Sealts, Jr., “The Ghost of Major Melvill,” New England 
Quarterly, XXX (Sept., 1957): 291-306. 

2. The Galena Directory, and Miners Annual Register for 1847-8. 


Number One (Galena, 1847), 5. 
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enough to enjoy commercial advantages. A good descrip- 
tion of the town and its lead mines in the early 1840’s is 
found in a letter written by E. E. Ball in September, 1843: 


Galena is the most picturesque romantic place I ever beheld, it 
is situated on fever river, between or on two hills, the buildings 
which are generally good, are scattered here & there without any 
regard to order, rising so romantically and playfully, here on a 
precipice a beautiful dwelling with scarcely room for a rosebush 
before it, there a neat little cottage with a fine flowergarden in 
front, on one side the houses appear to touch the sky, on the other 
the city and river are far below our feet, and when I take into the 
view the scenery on the opposite side of the river I scarcely con- 
vince myself that I am not looking at some romantic picture. 

Yesterday I went . . . to see the lead mines, there is no more 
curiosity in what we can see there, than to see a number of wells 
while diging, it is dug in the same manner but one that we saw, 
the men said was sixty feet deep, and then dug 17 feet off one way 
a kind of room under ground the dirt that was thrown out was 
mixed with mineral pieces 2 or 3 inches in diameter but we saw 
at the smelting houses pieces much larger than any bodies head, 
but these pieces are broken into small pieces and put into a kind 
of furnace with wood & coal and when it melts it runs into a boiler 
of iron and is diped out into moulds & when cool piled up for sale.* 


Galena became a boom town because of the lead mines, 
and by 1845 it was the most important commercial point 
on the Mississippi north of St. Louis. Sometimes eighteen 
steamers were anchored on the levee at one time. S. W. 
McMaster described the levee as “crowded with boats com- 
ing in, and going out in all direction{s]._ Main street and [the 
area | along the levee was [sic] so crowded in the busy season, 
that it was difficult to pass along the side walk. The ladies 

3. From a letter written by E. E. Ball to Edwin R. Ball of Rensselaer, 
New York. The date at the head of the letter is Aug. 18, 1843, but the 
passage quoted is from an addition dated Sept. 29. The letter is post- 


marked Chicago, Oct. 6. It is quoted by permission of the Chicago His- 
torical Society. 
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generally deserting it and taking to the upper street. Goods 
would often lie on the levee all night. The piles of lead 
would be covered with the lighter kinds of the cargoes.’”* 
In 1845 the Galena mines produced 83 per cent of the na- 
tion’s lead.” ‘Twenty-two million pounds of lead were shipped 
from Galena in 1840 and fifty-four million pounds in 1845. 
In 1840 there were three hundred steamboat arrivals and 
departures.” 

Galena could boast in 1841 of 650 houses, sheltering 2,200 
persons. In 1826 there had been only 150 persons in the 
town, and in 1831 one thousand. The town was incorpo- 
rated in 1839, but the city government was not set up until 
1841.' Many New Englanders came to Galena in the early 
1840's because the town was little affected by the Panic of 
1837. There had been a depression in 1829, but lead pro- 
duction began to boom in 1832 and prosperity continued 
until the late 1850’s. In 1840 there were 876 farmers to 
617 miners, but this was five years before the peak of lead 
production. The New England element became a major 
force in the town and formed the “stable” population (the 
“get-rich-quick” miners were generally more or less tran- 
sient). ‘The New Englanders were the farmers, merchants 


and professional men,* but the number of French, Irish and 


Canadian immigrants was increasing. McMaster says, “The 
population of Galena was a motley one, made up generally 


of men mostly of energy and intelligence, who breaking away 

4. S. W. McMaster, 60 Years on the Upper Mississippi: My Life and 
Experiences (Rock Island, IIl., 1893), 140. 

5. Nathaniel Fish Moore, A Trip from New York to the Falls of St. 
Anthony in 1845 (Stanley Pargellis and Ruth Lapham Butler, eds., Chi- 
cago, 1946), 87. 

6. The Galena Directory ... for 1847-8, p. 39. 

7. Ibid., 45. 

8. Philip Williams, “Galena, Ill. — A Footnote to History” (mimeo., 
1941, in Northwestern University Library), 8, 14-15. 
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Herman Melville’s earliest 
portrait, painted about 1847 
by Asa W. Twitchell. 


from their far distant homes came here to better their for- 
tune, coming from nearly every state in the union. 
Gamblers and gambling saloons, and low Irish doggeries 
abounded.” At the same time an aristocracy was develop- 
ing on the hill behind Main Street. 

Common currency in Galena in 1840 consisted of pesos, 
sovereigns and francs. Following the Panic of 1837, the 
miners demanded payment in gold,’® and Galena “was the 
only place where money that is real money — gold and silver 
could be obtained.”** In 1840 the Chicago-Galena mail 
stage began to operate. It made the trip in one day, chang- 
ing horses every twelve miles.” ‘The fare was $13."° Mel- 
ville probably arrived in Galena on this stage if he went 
west by the Great Lakes route to Chicago (as the descrip- 


9. McMaster, 60 Years, 14. 
10. Federal Writers’ Project (Illinois), Galena Guide (Chicago, 1937), 


9 


11. McMaster, 60 Years, 13. 

12. Richard Gear Hobbs, Glamorous Galena and Jo Daviess County: 
Little Switzerland of Illinois (Galena, 1939), 31. 

13. Galena Guide, 73. 
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tion of the Great Lakes in Chapter 54 of Moby Dick sug- 
gests) .”* 

At the time of Herman’s visit, Thomas had been in Galena 
three years and was active in civic affairs. He and his sec- 
ond wife, Mary Ann Augusta Hobart (1796-1884), had 
moved to Galena in 1837. There is a tradition in the town 
(as yet without proof) that Thomas went there as business 
manager for Captain Hezekiah H. Gear, one of the most 
successful of the lead miners. Gear, a New Englander, had 
gone to Galena in 1827. Illness on his journey had stripped 
him of all he possessed, and he started with a one-man mine; 
but he discovered one of the largest ore deposits in the dis- 
trict and was soon mining on a large scale.” The story is 
that in 1837 Gear went east to bring the bodies of his father 
and mother to Galena for burial and, while in Boston, met 
Thomas Melvill and hired him as business manager."* Both 
were veterans of the War of 1812. There is another Galena 
tradition, also without proof, that Thomas Melvill, in his 
management of Gear’s finances, was more a liability than 
an asset to Gear. 

Thomas Melvill was secretary of Galena’s first Chamber 
of Commerce, organized February 2, 1838, and he still held 
this position in the summer of 1840. ‘The Chamber of Com- 
merce exercised a powerful influence on Galena’s business 


interests. It maintained furnished rooms on the west side 


14. See John W. Nichol, “Melville and the Midwest,” Publication of 
the Modern Language Association of America, LXVI (Sept., 1951): 613-25. 
The Galena Directory for 1847 lists the fare for a trip from Galena to 
Boston and the length of time taken (p. 41): from Galena to Chicago, $8 
and 2 days; to Buffalo via Lakes, $8 and 4 days; to Albany via railroad, 
$11 and 1 day; to Boston, $6 and 1 day — a total of $33 and 8 days. 

15. Hobbs, Glamorous Galena, 29-30. 

16. The only record of the relations of the two men is a bill of sale 
in the county recorder’s office dated Feb. 1, 1841, which shows that Thomas 
Melvill sold Gear two stoves, furniture, nine books and maps for $151. 


Deed Book E, 371-72. 
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Thomas Melvill (1776-1845), 
from a portrait in the Berk- 
shire Athenaeum, Pittsfield, 
Massachusetts. 


of Main Street, where many controversies were settled with- 
out recourse to the courts. Melvill was also on the commit- 
tee to consider introducing the common school system into 
Galena. The principal meeting to discuss this problem was 
held on March 10, 1838." In May of that year he served 
as one of the building commissioners considering proposals 
for erecting a chapel for the Episcopal Church;** and on 
February 20, 1839, he was commissioned a notary public 
for Jo Daviess County for a term of four years."" 

In addition, Thomas was one of the “managers” of the 
Galena Colonization Society, organized September 9, 1839, 


for the purpose of aiding the national society in “the coloni- 


zation of the free people of color and manumitted slaves of 
the United States . . . on the coast of Africa.” Melvill 
17. The History of Jo Daviess County . . . (Chicago, 1878), 478. 


18. North Western Gazette and Galena Advertiser, May 5, 1838. 
19. Information from the office of Secretary of State, Springfield, III. 
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was a land agent as well. Many of the land agents pros- 
pered through speculation in cheap land for eastern investors. 
On February 1, 1840, a public meeting was held in Galena 
to discuss the controversy about the northern boundary of 
Illinois. Thomas Melvill was one of three men appointed 
to coriespond with people in the disputed territory to ascer- 
tain their views, and was one of the leaders in the move to 
attach to Wisconsin that portion of Illinois north of a line 
running west from the southern tip of Lake Michigan. In 
March another meeting was held, and he became a member 
of the Central Corresponding Committee.” His name is 
found several times in the legal records of Jo Daviess County 
since he served, in various negotiations, as commissioner of 
sale, commissioner of foreclosure, and “a commissioner ap- 
pointed by the Circuit Court of Jo Daviess County, in Chan- 
cery, at the June term A. D. 1843." 

Because of his civic activities and his position as a land 
agent, Thomas was well known to easterners coming west. 


For example, when Cadwallader Washburn (who in 1872 
became governor of Wisconsin) arrived in Galena in June, 
1839, he had a letter of introduction to Thomas Melvill. 
After their meeting, Washburn wrote that Major Melvill 
was “a first rate old gentleman . . . who has a very fine 
family.”** Melvill obtained employment for Washburn as 
assistant county surveyor, but Washburn turned down the 


offer since the position was not to open immediately. 
In the summer of 1840, Herman Melville would have 


20. Jo Daviess County, 481-82; on the Colonization Society, see also 
the North Western Gazette, Sept. 14, 1839; a more detailed treatment of 
the boundary dispute is in The History of Ogle County .. . (Chicago, 1878), 
443-46. 

21. Deed Book F, 499.500. 

22. Quoted in Gaillard Hunt, Israel, Elihu and Cadwallader Washburn: 
A Chapter in American Biography (New York, 1925), 306. 
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found his uncle’s name listed three times in each issue of 
the North Western Gazette and Galena Advertiser. First, 
Thomas Melvill ran a small advertisement on page one list- 
ing himself as a notary public: 

Thomas Melvill, Notary Public, for Jo Daviess County, Ills. and 


Commissioner for taking acknowledgment of Deeds, depositions, &c. 
for the States of Massachusetts and Maine. 


Second, there was an advertisement, usually on page three, 
for his General Agency Office, “which in the present state 
of things, seemed to be the only kind of business to which, 


I could turn my attention.” 
GENERAL AGENCY OFFICE 
Thomas Melvill, Notary Public for Jo Daviess County, and Com- 
missioner for the States of Massachusetts and Maine, offers his serv- 
ices for the purchase and sale of Real Estate, and Office business, 
payment of taxes, the adjustment of accounts and claims, making 
collections, and commissions generally. 


Third, his name appeared in the list of officers of the 
Chamber of Commerce. Being secretary, he also inserted 


notices for the meetings: 


Notice—A stated monthly meeting of the Galena Chamber of Com- 
merce will be held on Monday next, 5th instant, at 4 o’clock, p.m. 
A punctual attendance is requested, according to the 2d article of 


the bye laws. 
Galena March 1. TuHos. MELVILL, Sec’y.”* 


Although the town of Galena was little affected by the 
1837 depression, Thomas Melvill did not improve his posi- 


tion by moving west. When Herman arrived there in 1840, 


23. Letter from Thomas Melvill to Lemuel Shaw, June 26, 1840, quoted 
in Jay Leyda, The Melville Log: A Documentary Life of Herman Melville, 
1819-1891 (New York, 1951), 106. 

24. The first two quotations are from the North Western Gazette and 
Galena Advertiser of June 5, 1840 (though these notices are virtually the 
same in every issue), and the third is from the issue of March 3, 1838. 
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he found Thomas and his family in a worse financial condi- 
tion than they had been back in Pittsfield, Massachusetts. 
Also, the family suffered from fever due to the unhealthful 
climate. Despite his prominence in civic life, Thomas was 
never elected to a political office — a fact he attributed to the 
large number of German and Irish immigrants who were 
allied with the Democratic Party.” Furthermore, he is not 
mentioned in the books of reminiscences of Galena men 
(such as McMaster’s and Chetlain’s) as being one of the 
prominent citizens. One still hears in Galena the story that 
Thomas was mixed up in a scandal and ordered out of town 
and that he and his wife separated, but no substantiation of 
this has been found. However, there was something strange 
about his position in the town which cannot be explained 
but which must have been the basis of these still current 
stories. In any event, if Herman Melville had had hopes of 
settling in the West under his uncle’s sponsorship, he soon 
saw that Thomas could be of no great help since he had not 


been financially successful in Galena and had all he could 


do to look after his own family. 

At that time Thomas was living in one part of a double 
house at 1009 Third Street, on the east side of the Galena 
River about two blocks from the levee. The other half of 
the house was occupied by his son-in-law and daughter, Mr. 
and Mrs. Joseph Dean. The house was part of an estate 
held for two minor children of Nehemiah Bates and was 
rented by the Melvills and Deans. It was a two-story brick 
house with a wooden porch along the front and an L-shaped 
addition on the north side at the rear. Two halls ran down 
the center of the house, and each side of the original house 

25. William H. Gilman, Melville’s Early Life and “Redburn” (New 


York, 1951), 152. 
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The house at 1009 Third Street, Galena, where Thomas Melvill lived in 1840, when 
he was visited by his nephew, Herman Melville. 


had four rooms, two downstairs and two upstairs; the addi- 


tion contained three rooms. There was a fireplace at each 


end. The house was on the west side of the street, and the 
Melvills lived in the north half, which had the L-shaped two- 
story addition.” Although there is no proof as to where 
Melville stayed in Galena, it would have been natural for 
him to live in this house with his uncle. 

In addition to Mrs. Dean, several other children of Thom- 


26. Mr. and Mrs. Walter J. Ehrler are the present owners of this house. 
Mrs. Ehrler states that the house was rented by the Melvills and Deans 
from 1838 until 1854, at which time it was purchased by Allan C. Melvill, 
son of Thomas. It remained in the Melvill family until 1916, when it 
was remodeled and made into a single house with one wide central hall. 
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as Melvill were living in Galena in the 1840's. By 1847, 
when the first issue of the Galena Directory appeared, Mrs. 
Melvill (that is, Thomas’ widow) had moved to Bench 
Street on the west side of the Galena River. George Melvill 
(1826-1899), one of Thomas’ sons, is listed as living with 
Mrs. Melvill and working as a clerk in Stahl’s dry goods and 
grocery store.’ He became a leading wholesale merchant 
in the 1850’s and 1860’s.** On November 30, 1885, after 
his mother’s death, he filed a petition for letters of adminis- 
tration of his father’s estate. The estate consisted of a claim 
against the United States of “unknown value perhaps of 


9929 


one hundred dollars. 

The 1858 City Directory lists Robert Melvill (1817- 
1881), another son, as a clerk on the steamer Northern 
Belle.” He apparently arrived in Galena a few years after 
his parents; a receipt in the Jo Daviess County recorder’s 
office, dated July 23, 1838, shows that he paid $25 for “Lot 


No. 12 in Square No. 15” (corner of South and Dodge 
streets). However, he must have bought the lot while he 
was living in Pittsfield, since he was still there on August 
29, 1840, at which time he wrote to Lemuel Shaw, “T shall 
proceed immediately [to Galena] and court fortune on the 
prairies of Illinois.” According to the 1858 Directory, 
George Melvill was then “of Lorrain & Co.,” and Allan 

7. The Galena Directory ... for 1847-8, p. 24. 

8. <A. L. Chetlain, Recollections of Seventy Years (Galena, 1899), 303. 

9. Recorded in Oath Book 6, p. 124, and in Inventory Record 6, p. 
137, in the Jo Daviess County Courthouse. Negotiations involving Melvills 
(other than those mentioned elsewhere in this article), recorded in the Jo 
Daviess recorder’s office, are found in Deed Book C, 1944; D, 433; and 
F, 208-10, 505-6, 515-18. 


30. Galena City Directory for 1858-9, p. 78. 
31. Deed Book F, 286. In 1841 he sold this lot to H. H. Gear for $80; 


Deed Book E, 532-33. 
32. Letter from Robert Melvill to Lemuel Shaw, Aug. 29, 1840, quoted 
in Leyda, Melville Log, 108. 
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Melvill (1833-1882), another of Thomas’ sons, who came 
to Galena during the 1840’s or 1850’s, was “book keeper 
(for the] Galena Gas Light Co.” 

Besides visiting with his relatives, Herman Melville no 
doubt kept up with what was going on in Galena that sum- 
mer. In May, 1840, the Mississippi was falling, but it began 
to rise about June 1. Also on June 1 the census taking began. 
The Gazette announced, “The penalty for refusing to an- 
swer questions is $20 apiece.” Some time during the sum- 
mer Herman probably took an excursion to the Falls of St. 
Anthony, which he described in a discarded fragment of 
The Confidence Man. The Gazette for June 5 states, 
“Pleasure trips to these Falls appear to be quite the go. Large 
parties of ladies and gentlemen have passed up on the steam- 
boats Loyal Hanna and Malta.” On June 22, we are told, 
the river was rising at the rate of four inches in twenty-four 
hours. By July 1o it was “falling very fast.” 

Except for such local items as these, news in the Gazette 
was almost exclusively national. The main news story for 
August 5 was headed, “The Harrison and Tyler Flag Waves 
Triumphant over the Log Cabins of Old Jo Daviess.” A local 
event important enough to be inserted as a news item was 
the arrival of a theatrical troupe. On July 31 the Illinois 
Theatrical Company presented “the celebrated play in five 
acts called The Stranger or Misanthropy and Repentance, 

. the evening’s entertainment to conclude with the laugh- 
able Farce called My Neighbor's Wife.” On August 14 a 
Mr. Winchell appeared as “Crack” in The Turnpike Gate, 


and on August 28 the company presented Macbeth, followed 
by a comedy called A Day after the Wedding, or a Wife’s 


First Lesson. 
33. Ibid., 107. 
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On August 31 the mails were late because the river 
was rising so rapidly. The Gazette for this day announced 
Captain Orrin Smith’s purchase of the steamboat Agnes, 
which traveled from St. Louis to Galena in three and a half 
days. And a new vessel with “superior accommodations 
for passengers” was to leave St. Louis for Galena on Sep- 
tember 1. A meeting was held on September 28 for “those 
favorable to the resuscitation of the Galena Lyceum.” Also 


during this summer a Dr. Burhans delivered a series of pri- 
vate lectures on phrenology which led to the formation, in 


August, of a phrenological society.” 

These were some of the events which took place in Galena 
in the summer of 1840. Along with the description of the 
town and of Melville’s western relatives, they are indicative 
of the general atmosphere in which he moved. In the ab- 
sence of other evidence, Melville’s connection with Galena 
must be reconstructed in this roundabout manner. 


34. Jo Daviess County, 482. 
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movement, his chief research interest. At present he is making 
a study of the career of Benjamin Lundy, early Quaker 
abolitionist editor. Dillon is a member of the editorial board 

of the Journal of Southern History. 


NEW IDEAS and institutions spread rapidly across the 
nation in the early nineteenth century. Transportation in 
the West was slow and arduous, goods scarce; nonetheless, 
the commodity of thought moved easily and abundantly, 
often well in advance of the more tangible products of civil- 
ized existence. The broadcloth-suited Boston Brahmin might 
have found that the newest ideas expressed on Leverett 
Street were already current in far-off Illinois, that the reform 
societies which met in Boylston Hall had their counterparts 
at the crossroads of lonely frontier settlements. Few ideas 
spread faster after 1830 than antisiavery ideas. Few organ- 
izations in America ever became generally distributed more 
quickly than antislavery societies. If innovations in anti- 
slavery thought, method and organization appeared in Mas- 
sachusetts, so were they to be found in Illinois, and at nearly 
the same time. 

The publication of William Lloyd Garrison’s newspaper, 
the Liberator, in 1831, symbolized the start of a new era in 
the antislavery movement. Of course, opponents of slavery 
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had not been inactive during the preceding decades. They 
had fostered genuine moral indignation among small groups 
of humanitarians over the continued existence of slavery. 
They had published important antislavery pamphlets and 
newspapers. ‘They had even won substantial victories, one 
of the most notable being their success in defeating the at- 
tempt to call a constitutional convention in Illinois in 1824. 
But, despite these accomplishments, they had not succeeded 
in creating any general sentiment against slavery, nor had 
they been able to agree even among themselves on a way to 
end it. The response to their dedicated (though haphazard) 
efforts had been the worst that reformers could possibly re- 
ceive — they were ignored. Neither North nor South had 
paid them much attention.’ 

The situation in the 1830's was different. No longer would 
slavery be accepted simply as part of the natural order of 
things. Henceforth it would be either defended or con- 
demned; its opponents would be listened to. They might 
be admired or they might be hated, but, as Garrison had pre- 
dicted of himself, they would at least be heard.’ The aboli- 
tionists who began their activities after 1830 created con- 
troversy wherever they or their writings appeared. They 
had adopted a simple — and harsh — solution to the riddle 
of how best to deal with slavery. Free the slaves right now, 
they demanded. The logic of their plan and the vigor with 


which they publicized it aroused fear and unrest throughout 


the nation. In response to the abolitionist campaign, men 
hitherto inarticulate were led to formulate their views and 


1. For the earlier period of the antislavery movement, see Alice D. 
Adams, The Neglected Period of Anti-Slavery in America, 1808-1831 (Bos- 
ton, 1908) and Merton L. Dillon, “The Antislavery Movement in Illinois: 
1824-1835,” Journal of the Illinois State Historical Society, XLVII (Sum- 
mer, 1954): 149-66. 

2. “I am in earnest — I will not equivocate — I will not excuse — I 
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to express them. Men who previously had only harbored 
a quiet disapproval of slavery were encouraged to act in 
accord with their principles. Garrison’s newspaper, pub- 
licizing the demand for immediate abolition, seemed to many 
to be the source of these developments in antislavery agita- 
tion. Wherever the Liberator was read it produced a reac- 
tion. Echoes of the new phase of the antislavery campaign 
were soon heard throughout the nation, even as far west as 
Illinois.* 

Bond County in south central Illinois had long been a 
center of mild opposition to slavery, since it had been settled 
for the most part by southern-born Presbyterians who had 
moved North to escape the influence of a slaveholding so- 
ciety. Among the county’s first settlers were the families 
of Robert and Daniel McCord and Alexander Robinson, 
who had moved there from Tennessee in 1816. Shortly 
thereafter, they were joined by a group of emigrants from 
South Carolina. The new arrivals came to Illinois after liv- 
ing for a time in Brown County, Ohio, a region noted for 
the strength of its antislavery sentiment.’ In Brown County 
they had belonged to the Red Oak Presbyterian Church, 
where they came under the influence of the Rev. James 
Gilliland, a native of North Carolina, who indoctrinated 
many of his parishioners with an abiding hatred for slavery.’ 


will not retreat a single inch — AND I WILL BE HEARD.” Liberator 
(Boston), Jan. 1, 1831. 

3. Developments after 1831 may be followed in two concise works: 
Dwight L. Dumond, Antislavery Origins of the Civil War in the United 
States (Ann Arbor, 1939) and Russell B. Nye, William Lloyd Garrison and 
the Humanitarian Reformers (Boston, 1955). 

4. Western Citizen (Chicago), Dec. 30, 1842; Wilbur H. Siebert, 
The Underground Railroad from Slavery to Freedom (New York, 1898), 41. 

5. William B. Sprague, Annals of the American Pulpit ... to the Close 
of the Year Eighteen Hundred and Fifty-five (New York, 1859-1869), V: 
137-38; Richard F. O’Dell, “The Early Antislavery Movement in Ohio” 
(Ph.D. dissertation, University of Michigan, 1948), 53-54. 
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Members of the Bond County communities were therefore 
well informed on the evils of slavery, both through the per- 
sonal experience of having lived in slave states and through 


persuasive religious argument. They translated their senti- 
ments into action in 1824, when 79 per cent of the Bond 
County voters cast their ballots against the proposal to call 
a State constitutional convention, which was generally 
thought to be a scheme to make Illinois a slave state." They 
participated, too, in other kinds of reform activity. They 


aided in the establishment of Illinois College ; they supported 
a representative of the American Tract Society; they formed 
the Bond County Society for the Suppression of Intemper- 
ance in Illinois, in 1825; and a year later they organized a 
county Bible society.’ In short, their community was char- 
acterized by ingrained antislavery sentiment and by the same 
institutionalized benevolent and reform activity which then 
absorbed the energy of similar Congregational and Presby- 
terian dominated communities farther east. 

Their displeasure at slavery had been expressed thus 
far in reasonably restrained fashion, as was customary among 
antislavery spokesmen in the 1820's, and in the winter of 
1830-1831 they framed their opposition in the old terms. On 
January 29, 1831, four weeks after Garrison’s Liberator first 
appeared, the congregation of the Shoal Creek Presbyterian 
Church in the northwest part of Bond County met to observe 
a “day of fasting, humiliation, and prayer,” designed to 
arouse Presbyterians everywhere to the slaves’ distress. They 
also urged the Presbyterian General Assembly, the national 
governing body of the church, to expel slaveholders from 


6. Theodore C. Pease, ed., Jllinois Election Returns, 1818-1848 (Col- 
lections of the Illinois State Historical Library, XVIII; Springfield, 1923), 27. 
Charles H. Rammelkamp, TIilinois College: A Centennial History, 


7. 
New Haven, 1928), 10; Illinois Intelligencer (Vandalia), Sept. 


1829-1929 
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membership in Presbyterian churches everywhere in the 
United States. After listening to an address on “the evils 
of slavery to the nation and the Church of Christ,” the con- 
gregation resolved that “the buying, selling, or holding slaves 
for the purpose of gain, convenience, ease, or honor, is a 
scandal to the Presbyterian Church . . . , [and] every 
attempt to justify it by the Bible is a slander on that holy 
book.” Slavery, they asserted, was an institution “contrary 
both to the precepts of the Christian religion, and the spirit 
of our civil institutions.” Anyone who sanctioned it should 
not be considered “as a fit person for the gospel ministry, as 
a worthy member of the Christian Church, as a philanthro- 


pist, as a good and honest citizen, or even as a republican. 


Twenty-two church members signed the resolutions 
and instructed the secretary, William M. Stewart, to send 
the document off to the public press.* 

The Bond County Presbyterians had left no doubt where 


they stood on slavery; nonetheless, their sentiments, although 


unambiguous, were reasonably conventional, their language 
mild, their demands limited. Men of uncommon antislavery 
zeal, on the other hand, might easily conclude in 1831 that 
such moderation no longer met the needs of the time. In 
Massachusetts, William Lloyd Garrison had so concluded 
and as a result had founded the Liberator. In Illinois, Wil- 
liam M. Stewart, secretary for the Shoal Creek meeting, was 
of like mind. During February, 1831, Stewart apparently 
decided that the Shoal Creek congregation had been unduly 
restrained in expressing its opinions. The day for temporiz- 
ing seemed to him to be past. The country needed not con- 
ciliation and compromise with slaveholders, he reasoned, 


g, 16, 1825; Edwardsville Spectator, Aug. 25, Oct. 18, 1826. 
8. Illinois Intelligencer, Feb. 19, 1831. 
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but bold antislavery action. The only way to convert the 
North to antislavery views, Stewart believed, was to turn 
the religious denominations into antislavery organizations, 
and that process had not yet proceeded very far.’ Slavery 
still flourished in the United States with, Stewart believed, 
the connivance of Presbyterian Church officials. He would 
seek language suitable for conveying the full extent of his 
unbounded indignation at that fact. 

Stewart may not yet have seen a copy of the Liberator, 
but the spirit of Garrisonian abolitionism clearly informed 
the diatribe he prepared. The Garrisonians seldom sought 
to make their doctrine of immediatism easy to bear. Aban- 
doning the restraints of polite discourse, which had previ- 
ously characterized most antislavery discussion, many new 
critics of the South’s “peculiar institution” deliberately 
sought harsh language in which to couch their merciless 
condemnation of slavery and all those who practiced it. 
Sugar coatings were not for them — nor for Stewart. Few 
critics of slavery were ever more denunciatory than he, few 
antislavery documents more vituperative than those he wrote. 

He had composed his letter, Stewart explained, merely 
in order to give the members of the Presbyterian Assembly 
“a very few hints on the subject of slavery.” This, as he 
soon proved, was understatement indeed, for after inform- 
ing the governing body of the church that it was “too late 
in the age of reform, to stand and argue the point whether 
slavery be right or wrong,” he declared his intention of dem- 
onstrating to the Assembly, that “much honored body,” that 
it was “very inconsistent, and exceedingly corrupt.” He 


railed at the church officials for not making “‘one honest, or 


g. Stewart to Elijah P. Lovejoy, July 30, 1836, Wickett-Wiswall Col- 
lection of Lovejoy Papers in the Southwest Collection of Texas Technologi- 
cal College, Lubbock. 
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faithful effort to rid the church of the evil” of slavery. “You 
profess to be followers of Christ and his apostles, who were 
honest men,” he taunted, but “you are so different from 
those holy men as was Judas Iscariot from John the Divine.” 
He accused them of being guilty of practicing “the most 
cruel tyranny on your fellows” (by whom of course he 
meant slaves), who, he added, “‘are as good as you.” Fur- 
thermore, he charged, the Assembly contained within its 
inner circle perpetrators of the “most unhallowed and heav- 
en-daring theft and robbery.” ‘That is, some of them owned 
slaves. As though all this were not enough, he concluded 
his letter by declaring it to be his “decided opinion,” with 
which he was sure “any unprejudiced mind” would concur, 
that some members of the Assembly were “much more guilty 
and deserving of death than many who have been hanged 
for kidnapping.”’’ 

Two months later, his wrath not yet exhausted, Stewart 
published a second letter addressed to the same church body. 
This time he condemned the Assembly because it continued 
to tolerate “a legal system of injustice, oppression, cruelty, 
with full knowledge that its 


be) 


robbery and murder . 
actions violated the law of God and the principles of re- 


publicanism.” The editor of the Liberator could hardly 


have done better. Garrisonian abolitionism had reached 
Illinois. 

By the time Stewart published his two letters, some of the 
most vocal of the Bond County antislavery men had already 
begun to move north into the fertile region of Putnam Coun- 
ty, Illinois,’ where they settled the towns of Union Grove, 


10. Illinois Intelligencer, March 12, 1831. 

11. Ibid., May 7, 1831. 

12. Henry A. Ford, The History of Putnam and Marshall Counties... 
(Lacon, IIl., 1860), 36. 
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Hennepin, Florid and others. They were joined at Henne- 
pin in 1831 by the Vermont-born journalist Hooper Warren, 
who had edited the antislavery Edwardsville Spectator in 
Madison County during the struggle to legalize slavery in 
Illinois in 1824."* Stewart himself moved to Florid in 1832. 
Within a year or two, antislavery sentiment had practically 
disappeared from Bond County, whereas Putnam County, 
particularly the Hennepin and Union Grove settlements, had 
become one of the antislavery strongholds of the West. 

Not all Stewart’s associates in Putnam County could bring 
themselves to follow his leadership into the new, more ag- 
gressive phase of the rapidly evolving antislavery movement. 
Some no doubt held back because they resented the near 
hysteria with which Stewart and some other abolitionists 
approached the subject of slavery, but a more serious basis 
for a division in sentiment became evident with the appear- 
ance of copies of the Liberator in the county. The news- 
paper had begun to circulate among southern-born anti- 
slavery settlers in Bond County at least as early as the winter 
of 1831-1832. Soon, one of them, Robertus H. Stephenson, 
of Greenville, was acting as the newspaper’s sole agent for 
Illinois, and probably through his direction copies reached 
his friends at Hennepin and Union Grove. As might have 
been predicted, the Liberator failed to win unanimous ap- 
proval even among those determined enemies of slavery. 
Some found themselves “violently opposed” to the doctrine 
of abolition as they understood it from having read the news- 
paper.’’ Aversion to slavery could easily be accompanied 
by a stubborn conviction of the Negro’s innate inferiority 


13. Carrie P. Kofoid, Puritan Influences in the Formative Years of IIli- 
nois History (Springfield, 1906), 25. 

14. Liberator, March 3, 1832, Jan. 5, 1833. 

15. Ibid., March 29, 1834. 
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and of his unfitness to live in America as a free man. Many 
people, even among those whose antislavery sentiment could 
not be impeached, experienced difficulty in relinquishing 
their assumption that the slaves, when freed, must be trans- 
ported out of the country. They were not yet ready to affirm 
the Negro’s right to live permanent!) in the United States 
on a level of equality with other American citizens.’* The 
opposition of Stewart’s associates to the abolitionist program 
as they read it in the Liberator stemmed then not so much 
from the principle of emancipation itself, with which most 
of them agreed, as from the abolitionist contentions (1) that 
the freed slaves must remain within the United States and 
(2) that the program of the American Colonization Society, 
designed to aid free Negroes to settle in Liberia, served to 
perpetuate slavery and must for that reason be denounced. 
“There is a most unparalleled prejudice here, among the 
people generally, against the Blacks,” reported one observer 
in Putnam County.” 

Resistance to abolitionist principles, although strong, 
could not halt the rising protest against slavery and the de- 
basement of the American Negro, either in the nation at 
large or in Putnam County. Early in February, 1833, after 
having read the Liberator for several weeks, eleven men 
established the Putnam County Anti-Slavery Society, the 
only one in Illinois and one of the few anywhere in the West. 
A native of South Carolina, Samuel D. Laughlin, was elected 


president; William M. Stewart, vice-president; Robertus H. 
Stephenson, the Liberator’s agent, who had recently moved 
from Bond to Putnam County, a director. The society’s 


16. Dwight L. Dumond, “Race Prejudice and Abolition: New Views on 
the Antislavery Movement,” Michigan Alumnus Quarterly Review, XLI 
(April, 1935): 377-85. 

17. Liberator, March 29, 1834. 
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purpose, according to its constitution, was to secure universal 
equality of rights and privileges among mankind. To ac- 
complish that end, the members pledged themselves to use 
their influence and all measures consistent with the word 
of God to “put down” slavery, and they promised to “dis- 
countenance all who acknowledge the right of man to hold 
property in man.” 

The founders had frankly based their society on the prin- 
ciple of immediatism as it was expounded in the Liberator, 
realizing that by so doing they flouted weighty public opin- 
ion. But lack of public approval failed to trouble such hardy 
members as William M. Stewart. Indeed, one is inclined to 
believe that men of his kind among the abolitionists basked 
in the heat of opposition. At one of their early meetings 
Stewart and the other members, fully apprised of the nation- 
wide criticism directed toward Garrison’s program and 
methods — and therefore toward themselves — defiantly re- 
solved “that the course pursued by Wm. Lloyd Garrison, 


with respect to slavery, is patriotic and benevolent, and re- 


ceives Our warmest approbation.” An increasing number 
in the county seem to have agreed, for the society prospered. 
By February 1, 1834, the date of the first anniversary meet- 
ing, the society's membership had increased from the eleven 
charter members to sixty.” 

Presently, through Stewart’s efforts, the antislavery activity 
in Putnam County came directly to the attention of national 
antislavery leaders. In the late spring of 1835 Stewart trav- 
eled to Pittsburgh as an official delegate to the annual meet- 
ing of the Presbyterian General Assembly, whose members 
he had so thoroughly berated four years earlier. On that 
occasion he must have met Theodore Dwight Weld, the great 

18. Ibid. 
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western antislavery leader, who was attending the Pittsburgh 
meetings in order to rally Presbyterian clerical and lay sup- 
port for the antislavery crusade he had undertaken. Weld 
found forty-eight delegates at Pittsburgh prepared to com- 
mit themselves to the abolitionist cause.’ Among these, of 
course, was Stewart, who by that time required no persua- 
sion from Weld or anyone else to allow himself to be counted 
a member of that select and growing group. Indeed his 
opposition to slavery was of at least as long standing as 
Weld’s, and his purpose in attending the Assembly was much 
the same as Weld’s. 

Stewart chose not to remain quiet in his role as delegate 
at Pittsburgh. Obtaining the floor on June 8, he delivered 
an impassioned speech full of vivid descriptions of the hor- 
rors of slavery and repiete with accusations of the church’s 
complicity in the continuance of the institution. His ad- 
dress of 1835 equaled in vitriol, if it did not surpass, his anti- 
slavery letters of 1831. Garrison, admiring Stewart’s ora- 
torical display, printed the speech in the Liberator and 


praised Stewart for his “masterly effort that should embalm 


the memory of its author to the latest posterity.” Garrison 
probably particularly relished in the westerner’s remarks 


39> 66 


such pungencies as “monster of sin,” “most odious and un- 
christian system of oppression,” “unholy amalgamation,” 
“tears and groans,” “eyes that have been literally plucked 
from their sockets,” “pains and violent deaths from the 
lash,” “various engines of torture” and references to other 
assorted atrocities which, Stewart said, characterized 
slavery.” 


19. Weld to Elizur Wright, Jr., June 6, 1835, in Gilbert H. Barnes and 
Dwight L. Dumond, eds., The Letters of Theodore Dwight Weld, Angelina 
Grimké Weld, and Sarah Grimké, 1822-1844 (New York, 1934), I: 224-25. 

20. Liberator, June 27, 1835. 
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Upon returning to Illinois, Stewart persuaded the Putnam 
County Anti-Slavery Society to consolidate its national ties 
by becoming auxiliary to the American Anti-Slavery Society. 
Soon the county society was supplemented by a branch or- 
ganized at Union Grove.” By that time, antislavery senti- 
ment had become common throughout northern and central 
Illinois, particularly among Presbyterians. It was general 


enough and respectable enough as early as the fall of 1834 


to allow the Synod of Illinois to pass a vigorous antislavery 
resolution at the insistence of the church at Union Grove.” 
But in spite of such evidence of growing opposition to slav- 
ery, probably no antislavery society was formed in Illinois 
outside the bounds of Putnam County until 1836. 

The arrival that year of new settlers from Ohio consider- 
ably augmented the original antislavery element in Putnam 
County, for among them were relatives and associates of the 
veteran Quaker antislavery editor Benjamin Lundy and sev- 
eral former members of the church of the Rev. John Rankin, 
a famous southern-born abolitionist of Ripley, Ohio.** In 
1838 Lundy himself moved from Philadelphia to Illinois and 
at Hennepin in Putnam County resumed puovlication of the 
Genius of Universal Emancipation, the best known of the 
early antislavery newspapers.” 

In the same year, the Presbyterian Church at Union 
Grove — after years of trying to find a minister whose aboli- 


21. American Anti-Slavery Society, Second Annual Report (New York, 
1835), 86; Third Annual Report (New York, 1836), 99. 

22. Synod of Illinois, New School, Minutes, I: 50, McCormick Theo- 
logical Seminary, Chicago. 

23. Nathan M. Thomas to Jesse Thomas, May 13, 1836, Nathan M. 
Thomas Papers, Michigan Historical Collections, University of Michigan; 
Kofoid, Puritan Influences, 25; on Rankin, see Dumond, Antislavery Ori- 
gins, 7. 

24. Fred Landon, “Benjamin Lundy in Illinois,” Journal of the Illinots 
State Historical Society XXXIII (March, 1940): 58-59; [Thomas Earle], 
Life, Travels and Opinions of Benjamin Lundy . . . (Philadelphia, 1847). 
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tionist zeal satisfied the congregation — installed the Rev. 
James H. Dickey as pastor. Dickey met every test they 
could devise. A Virginia-born abolitionist, he had for years 
preached his doctrines in Ross County, Ohio, where he and 
his associates had made the Chillicothe Presbytery almost 
completely antislavery. His move to Putnam County placed 
him in similar ideological surroundings. Until the infirmities 
of age forced his retirement in 1854, he remained as pastor 
at Union Grove, conducting his numerous antislavery activi- 
ties from that congenial headquarters. He had chosen his 
location well, for he was never required to encounter on 
his home ground the kind of stubborn opposition that 
plagued so many other western abolitionists.” 


These accessions gave Putnam County so solid an anti- 


slavery base that it remained a stronghold of antislavery 
thought and action throughout the ante-bellum decades. 
Although other important antislavery centers developed in 


the state, some of them perhaps of greater influence than 
Putnam County, in no other region in Illinois had opposi- 
tion to slavery existed for so long or been adhered to by so 
large a portion of the population. Lecturers frequently went 
out from its antislavery societies in an effort to spread anti- 
slavery doctrine throughout northern Illinois;** its people 
participated freely in the secret, illegal work of the Under- 
ground Railroad, spiriting runaway slaves on their way to 
Canada ;* even the wives and daughters of the Putnam aboli- 


304-5. Lundy lived a few miles away at Lowell in La Salle County, but 
his newspaper was datelined Hennepin. 

95. Presbyterian Historical Almanac and Annual Remembrancer of the 
Church for 1864 (Philadelphia, 1864), 118-32; Barnes and Dumond, eds., 
Weld-Grimké Letters, 1: 272; on the Presbyterians’ discontent with earlier 
pastors, see Nahum Gould Diary, passim, Chicago Theological Seminary. 
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tionists refused to be excluded from the increasing activity — 
in 1842 they formed the state’s first antislavery society for 
women.” 

Citizens of Putnam County, too, helped to supply the 
leadership for the process that gradually transformed the 


) 


antislavery crusade into a political movement.” At the con- 
vention of “Those Persons in Illinois favorable to Anti- 
Slavery Political Action” held at Lowell on February 25, 
1841, the business committee included William Lewis from 
Putnam County, who was a brother-in-law of Benjamin 
Lundy, and James G. Laughlin, who had been elected a 


director of Putnam County’s first antislavery society at its 


formation in 1833.” 
This convention resulted in the organization of the Liberty 


Party in Illinois — an action that clearly diverged from the 
principles of Garrison, whose newspaper had _ inspired 
the Putnam County abolitionists to begin their organized 
activity. By means of the Liberator, Garrisonian abolition- 
ism had reached from Boston to the Illinois frontier, where 
it supplied direction to latent antislavery feelings. In Put- 
nam County, for example, abolition sentiment stemmed from 
the hostility to slavery born of the experience of southern 
emigrants, from the reform spirit fostered by Presbyterian- 
ism and from Quaker humanitarianism. But after the ini- 
tial impluse had been given, few in Illinois followed Gar- 
rison’s leadership for any length of time. 

There was little need to, of course, for local leaders came 


forward to organize an energetic antislavery movement 


Hawthorne, Past and Present of Marshall and Putnam Counties, Illinois 
(Chicago, 1907), 83-85. 

28. Western Citizen, April 6, 1843. 
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nearly independent of direct eastern aid.** But more im- 
portant, the Illinois abolitionists found that they could not 
concur with Garrison in his refusal to sanction the use of 
political action against slavery. The Putnam group, in com- 
mon with most other westerners, eventually accepted the 


full use of governmental power as an antislavery weapon. 
Even William M. Stewart, who had once been Garrison’s 


principal adherent in the region, parted ways with him on 


the issue of political antislavery action.” 

Despite Garrison’s importance in stimulating them to in- 
creased antislavery activity, eventually only a few individuals 
in Putnam County, principally Quakers,** found themselves 
able to follow him with his later emphasis on woman’s rights, 
nonresistance and the rejection of all human government. 


31. By the time the abolitionists in Putnam County, Jacksonville, Spring- 
field, Alton, Quincy, Galesburg and other centers started co-ordinated ac- 
tion, the American Anti-Slavery Society had begun to decline. The na- 
tional society never gave much tangible aid to Illinois abolitionists. 
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Grandfather Burgess Was a Forty-Niner 


Joseph H. Burgess, my grandfather, made the trip across the 
plains and mountains to the California gold fields in 1849. When 
his farm home burned many years ago, it is probable that many 
historically important documents were lost. A few, which were 
in the hands of others, have come to me, and the purpose of these 
notes is tc report on those small fragments. 

As children, our generation had been told of some of Grand- 
father Burgess’ experiences by our mother, who had heard his 
adventures firsthand. We knew that he had gone to California, 
that he did not find much gold but made a fair amount of money 
in livestock, and that he was almost killed by a grizzly bear near 
where Davis, California, now stands. 

Among the few documents we have is a letter which he wrote 
to a Charles P. Jackson. It was written at Kangley, La Salle County, 
Illinois, and was dated February 27, 1891. Grandfather always 
claimed his group was the first to arrive at the gold fields, and he 
repeated the claim in this letter, which, in part, says: 


Enclosed I sent you $2 00 it being my annual Dues, to the Western 
Association of Callifornia Pioneers. . .. In a former note from you you 
mentioned sompthing that I told you about being the first man but 
you had forgotten I will explain It, I was one of the three men that 
Oned and drove the first teame into the Gold mines from the states 
of 1849 we ware the first to cross the sumit the firs to Hang Town 
the first to Sutters Fort and the first to Sacramento City, and helped 
to cleare away the Brush whare the City now stands. 

ower JouHN KirKPATRICK 
naimes JosrepH C HAMER 
Joseru H Burcess 


The Burgess family emigrated from England in 1630 and set- 
tled in Massachusetts. After many generations on Cape Cod, that 
part of the family represented by Joseph and his parents moved to 
New Jersey for a short stay and then on to Illinois, where they 
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settled in La Salle County in 1837. The location selected was 
about two miles southeast of the village of Tonica, and they broke 
from the early pioneer pattern by establishing themselves on the 
prairie instead of in or near woodland. The Tonica News for June 
8, IQ5I, Says: 

The Burgesses were considered a brave family to live on the prairie 
so far (?) from the timberland. They built a one-room log cabin and 
made a sod fence on the east side of that place. They also planted a 
row of walnuts they had brought from the east just outside this sod 
fence... . The family had little money, but a determination to de- 
velop and improve the raw prairie soil. But the father was not long 
permitted to enjoy his new home. 

Joseph’s father died in 1842, leaving a family of ten children. 
There were lean years thereafter, and in 1848 Grandfather was, 
he says, ‘“‘an Aprentice and worked in A flowering mill in the 
vilage of Lowell Lasall Co Illinois.” The Tonica News article 
goes on to state that he “hauled pork to Chicago and sold it for 
$1.50 per hundred pounds and brot back lumber used in building 
the mill at Lowell.” 

Affected as he must have been by the new frontier, by exciting 
national events and an unstable personal economy, it is not sur- 


prising that he was impressed with the news of gold at Sutter’s 
Mill, when this information reached Illinois in 1848. 

Among the few papers of Joseph Burgess which remain are two 
laboriously handwritten manuscripts. Neither was finished, and one 
ends in mid-sentence, but they are interesting even in their in- 


completeness. 

One of these papers, titled “Memories of the trip Across the 
plaines,” tells of the initial activities of a small group of men who 
formed a part of the vanguard of the mass movement of 184g. 


It starts as follows: 


Some time in the latter part of the years 1848 news come to the 
states of the Discovery of Gold in Callifornia I was at the time an 
Aprentice and worked in A flowering mill in the vilage of Lowell Lasall 
Co Illinois’ I had A relative by the naime of Joseph Hamer. We 
ware great friends he lived out in the Countrey A few miles Dis- 
tant We ware togeather as often as circumstances would admit We 
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both got the Callifornia fever from the very first news of the discovery 
of Gold but I was an aprintas my time would not be out for over 
a yeare. this gave me a great deal of uneasiness We finley Con- 
cluded that Hamer should get us A wagon made for the trip.... I 
was determined to go but had as little to say as possible for feare of my 
imployers objection to it some time in febuary the Ice in the River 
broke up As there had been a chainge in the weather with heavy 
raines the river rose very rapidley the Ice went out and the mill 
dam went with it. in a few days after the Dam went out I got a 
releast from my imployers. . . . 


Hamer had Grandfather’s oldest brother make the wagon, which 
“proved to be a good one, . . and to be the first waggon from 


the states that crossed the Sierra . . . into the gold mines of 
Callifornia.”.. Hamer was busy during the winter getting the out- 
fit ready; meanwhile, “John Kirkpatrick A friend had been taken 
with the fever and he assisted Hamer by furnishing A part of the 
outfit.” These three made up the La Salle County party. They 
shopped around and purchased “fore yok of as good Cattle” as 
they could get. 

About this time they heard of five men in Putnam County, IIli- 
nois, who were also planning on making the trip. This party con- 
sisted of Lemuel Statler, Jacob Burnem, Billings More and two 
brothers, Allen and Harvey Evens (spellings from the original). 
Grandfather says, “One of the Company, by the name of Harvey 
Evens, had crossed the plaines to Oregon and Back so he was 
aquainted with the Rout to Fort Hall.” The Putnam County group 
was known as the ‘“Magnoley bois” according to the manuscript. 
The two groups joined, and the party consisted then of eight men, 
two wagons and seven yoke of oxen. The actual starting of the 
expedition is described as follows: 

we maide araingements for J C Hamer to take ower team and join 
the Magnoley bois and to strik across the River at that point _ thare 
hapened to be a Steame Boat thare on her way down to St Louis _ the 
Captain ofered to take the whole out fit down to St Louis for $25 00 
and warant them A passage to St. Jo for $30 00 more _ the boys 
excepted his termes and shiped the whole out fit John Kirkpatrick 
and myself ware to go by St Louis to finish getting A portion of ower 
out fit it was several days before we got word that the boys had gon 
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by water as Daley Mailes were not thought at them times Ower 
teames got through to St Jo in splendid condition Kirkpatrick was 
detaned until the 7 of April when we left Perue on a steamer for St 
Louis and St Jo the boys met us at the wharf took ower goods to 
camp that afternoon and night was A busy one for us in ower camp 
making preperations to cross the Missouria the next morning which 
was the 24 day of April 1849 

That is where the “Memories of the trip Across the plaines” 
ends. If it is true that the La Salle County group was the first into 
the gold fields in 1849, it could be accounted for by the water trip 
from northern Illinois to St. Joseph, and Harvey Evens’ knowledge 
of the trail as far as Fort Hall. Nothing further is said concern- 
ing the ““Magnoley bois” in any of the material which remains. 

Grandfather did not profit from gold directly, but he did quite 
well in other ways. The second manuscript, untitled, begins: 

in the summer and fall of 1851 I bought up A lot of cattle from the 
emegrants as they came in from the plaines we cold get them very 
cheap as they ware generuley very poor or thin in flesh — by hearding 
on good pastures threw the winter they wold get very fat. . . . fat Cat- 
tle brought a good prise in particular in the mines. . . . 


Grandfather’s encounter with the bear occurred some time after 


the first of the year, 1852, and the manuscript was apparently in- 


tended to describe this event. It never got to the point, however. 

As he stated, he was buying cattle from the immigrants in the 
fall of 1851. He selected a place to herd them “12 miles as we 
called the distance west of Sacramento City on putah creek, or 
near the Davises and Browns ranches on what was called at early 
days the island.” On the camp side of the creek there was open 
timber and not much brush, but to the south and across the creek 
there were dense thickets for a half mile down to where it emptied 
into the ““Tuley swamps.” To go back to his manuscript: 

in the fall that the MtGomerys Boys settled thare thare was A man 
living with them that was a hunter _ he seamed to think that he cold 
kill a Grisley Bare allmost at his leshure as he was a very stout man 
thare had ben signs of Bares seen across the Creek so one afternoon he 
took his gun and a large BoenKnif an started out across the Creek to 
hunt for Deer as they ware very plent along the thickets of Brush on 
the opposite side he never caime back againe 
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On the second day after the hunter’s disappearance eleven men 
formed a search party and crossed the creek. They were well armed 
except for a soldier who carried only an axe to clear a trail through 
the brush, “when [in] about the thickest part of it they herd a corse 
Growl and a great rumpus in the Brust _ they soon all became sat- 
isfied of the fact that they ware close to a Grisley Bare and like 
Cautious men they all retreated for the openings. c 

The following summer three men, Joshua Hall of southern Illi- 
nois, William M. Allen of Indiana and a man identified only as 
Mr. Sluzbuck from Texas, took up a claim on the south side of the 
creek. As they were clearing away the brush for a line, they noticed 
some clothing hanging on a branch. It was a man’s vest, and close 
to it they found the remains of the hunter. There appeared to have 
been a “desporate” fight; the man’s gun had been fired, and his 
knife was missing. As they reconstructed the battle, the man had 
been badly injured but had enough strength left to bend down a 
branch and fasten his vest onto it, letting the branch fly back up 
in the hope that others would see it and come to his aid. And here 
is how Grandfather’s second manuscript ends: 

I will now try to give you my expearience with what was supposed 
to be the saime Bare that killed the man from the MtGomery Camp 
the Rainey Season Set in about the 12 of October Abouth the first 
of Jan 51 and 52 the high waters had prety well filled up the Tuley 
swamps so the Deer and Elk and Bare had left them for higher 

Unfortunately that is as much as he wrote. The story, as we 
had it in the family, was that he and his partner separated as 


they were hunting. He came upon a grizzly bear and shot it. But 
the bear was only wounded and charged Grandfather, plowing 
great furrows across his back with its long front claws. The partner 
owned a dog which had elected to go with Grandfather, and the 
dog attacked the bear as it was occupied with Grandfather, divert- 
ing its attention until the partner arrived and killed the animal. 


Afterward, the claws were cut off and hung on a string. They were 


lost in the fire previously mentioned. 
An interesting sidelight to this episode occured in 1927. Some 
time during that year Grandfather’s youngest son, Elwin Burgess, 
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obtained a western adventure story titled Saddles and Lariats, by 
Lewis B. Miller (B. Estes and Co., 1912). The book devoted one 
whole chapter to an attack by a California grizzly upon a man by 
the name of Joe Burgess. This appeared to be more than coin- 
cidence, so a letter was sent to the author, who was living near 


Hico, Texas. Miller replied immediately: 


Yes, both my mother and father were well acquainted with your 
father, the Joe Burgess of my story, in those long ago days before the 
Civil War. ... My father came to Texas first in 1849... . He met 
your father in the camp near Little River, and what followed after- 
wards, I have told in “Saddles and Lariats’” . . . . my mother recollects 
hearing my father say to his brother, Uncle Henderson Miller, that 
he thought more of Joe Burgess than any man he ever knew that 
wasn’t akin to him. Also that if Joe ever should go broke, my father 
would divide his last cent with him. However, your father was con- 
sidered a rich man in those days. .. . 

How long Grandfather was incapacitated by the bear attack we 
do not know. But later he did go to Texas, where he purchased 
a herd of longhorns and attempted to drive them back to California. 
By that time, though, Indian trouble had increased, and he turned 
the herd to St. Louis and disposed of it. 

With the money thus obtained he returned to La Salle County, 
Illinois, bought a farm near Kangley, married, and settled down 
to the more prosaic life of farming and rearing a family of seven 
children. So far as we know, he never returned to California ex- 
cept for short visits. 

Joseph H. Burgess, who was born February 2, 1826, died at 
Kangley on May 8, 1808. 

Haritow Burcess MILLs 
Urbana, Illinois 


The Madstone, a Medical Curio 


Dr. James Squire (1843-1929) of Carrollton, Greene Coun- 
ty, Illinois, was a typical country doctor who practiced his profession 
in that area for forty years. Among the heirlooms he left his de- 
scendants (the writer is a great-grandson) is a madstone — now 
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a medical curio but once an important part of the pioneer doctor’s 
kit — which was used to draw the poison from the wounds of the 
victims of mad dog bites and snake bites. 

Dr. Squire’s madstone is a highly porous, bone-colored stone, 
134 inches wide by 2 inches long and 1 inch thick. It has three 
flat surfaces and appears to have been cut from a larger stone. 
The madstone was used by applying it to the wound where it was 


supposed to adhere until the poison was absorbed, when it would 


fall off. The stone would then be soaked in warm milk to remove 
the poison. The milk would acquire a greenish yellow scum which 
was supposed to contain the poison, and the purified stone was 
ready for use again. 

His heirs have not been able to discover whether or not Dr. Squire 
ever used his madstone, but they do know that he was very much 
interested in it and prized it highly. This is shown by affidavits and 
testimonials which he left with it. 

Dr. Squire kept the madstone in a cylindrical cardboard con- 
tainer with a screw-on metal cap. On this container are prescrip- 
tion blanks with the following notations in the doctor’s handwriting: 

This “Madstone” was/ Purchased by/ Dr. Squire from Mr. John 
Rice/ Cured or prevented/ Chas Vigus from Hydrophobia./ When 
Robt. White was bit by/ same “Dog” (Grayhound) owned/ by Luman 
Carter died/ from Hydrophobia. Statement/ in this box./ also/ Wm. 
Kohl of Woody was/ bit by Copperhead Snake &/ cured him upon 
application/ Fieldon, Ill/ Dr. Washburne/ 1st Owner/ Value of Stone 
not known/ If any person steals this stone he is/ an “enemy” to his 
race/ and all good. 

Inside this cardboard container are three testimonials written on 
Dr. Squire’s office stationery. The first of these, with the spelling 


and punctuation unchanged, reads: 


““MADSTONE” 
Certificate of jenuiness and identity — 
State of IIl. CaRROLLTON, ILL., 
Greene County ‘ies OcToBER 8TH 1904 
This is to certify per affidavit that I sold to Dr James Squire of 
Carrollton Ill. a portion or part of my “Madstone” and I obtained it 


from Dr. Washburn of Fieldon and it is the “Stone” now possessed 
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by Dr. Squire is the same identical Stone that I used upon Charles 
Vigus for “Dog bite” and the Stone adhered to the wound which I 
can testify to as a fact. I also applied the Stone above designated to 
Mr. Kohl of Woody, he having been bitten by a “Snake” (Copper- 
head) and the Stone adhered and drew the virus therefrom and cured 
him without any other medicine whatever. 

I thus identify & testify that the Stone above is a True and Jenuine 
““Madstone”’ 

Joun Rice 


The second testimonial reads as follows: 


Chas. Vigus — Certificate of the virtue 
of a Madstone in the possession of 
Dr. James Squire 
CarROLLTON, ILL Oct g, 1904 
Statement & ‘Testimony 

I Charles Vigus of Carrollton, Ill. make this statement and testify 
to the same — 
I was biten on the leg by a “Dog” (GrayHoune) and having heard 
that Mr. Jno. Rice of Woody had a “Madstone” and the dog hav- 
ing “Hydrophobia”, I went to his home in “Woody” the next day 
Thursday after being bitten on Saturday by the dog, and he gave me 
a “Stone” & I applied it to the bitten or lacerated place on my leg 
and it adhered to it several (7 at least) times upon application and 
I took no Medicine at all and have had no bad effects from the said 
“Dogbite” — I now freely testify that the virtue by reason of its “Ex- 
tracting power” of poisons, was invaluable to me, and also I identify 
the stone owned by Dr. James as the stone used by me when in posses- 
sion of Mr. John Rice of Woody — It is a jenuine Madstone & saved 
me from Hydrophobia & Death. 

CuHaaces Vicus 


Another testimonial by the same man is as follows: 


CarROLLTon, [LL Oct g 1904 
To Whom this Concerns— 
Having been treated by the ““Madstone” of 


Dr. Squire and being bitten by a Dog of Luman Carters’ a “Gray- 
hound” and treated by the application of the “Stone” before me; the 
stone adhered to the wound on my leg many times and pulled the 
flesh by its drawing properties and when soaked in milk turned it green 


thus exhibiting the poison drawn from my system. At the same time 
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& by this same “Dog” Robert White was biten on “face” but was 


treated by Physicians and not treated by this stone, but had Hydro- 
phobia and died a horrible death and thus I feel greatful & and can 


certify that my life was saved by the Madstone now owned by Dr. Jas 
Squire —. 
Cuartes Vicus 


Dr. James Squire was born on December 11, 1843, in Godfrey, 
Illinois, the son of William Squire, Jr., and Lydia Widaman Squire. 
Before becoming a doctor (in 1889), he served in the Civil War, 
taught school in Madison County for thirteen years and was county 
superintendent of schools for four years more. He married Martha 
Braden of Nameoki, Illinois, in 1874. They were the parents of 
three children: Grace Virginia (Mrs. William A. Hubbard, of 
Carrollton), Pearl Martha (Mrs. Fred Gerbing, of Havana, IIli- 
nois) and James William, who died in infancy. 

The first Mrs. Squire died in 1882, and in 1885 Dr. Squire mar- 
ried Marguerite Gillham, who was one of the first women physi- 
cians in Illinois. The two Drs. Squire were known throughout the 
area as “Dr. James” and “Dr. Marguerite.” 

WALTER H. CHEELY 


Melrose Park, Illinois 


Oak Park’s Bit of the Forest Primeval 


The forest primeval grows in Oak Park on ground never 
cultivated by white men and probably not by the aborigines. ‘There 
one will see no angles or straight lines, nothing that is man-made 
except an obscure paved path and a few benches. Only one block 
distant from Lake Street and the Lake-Marion commercial district 
one may rest, disturbed only by birds and squirrels and a faint hum 
from traffic that could be an obbligato to thought and dreams. 

The forest, officially a part of Austin Garden, takes up two acres 
of the four in this gift to the village. It is all that is left of hun- 
dreds of acres once owned by Henry Warren Austin, who came to 
this region in 1850. His estate included much of what is now Oak 


Park and Austin, the latter community now a part of Chicago. 
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A great boulder carries a bronze plate dedicating the four acres 
as “Austin Garden, presented to the park district of Oak Park by 
Henry Warren Austin in memory of his father Henry Warren 
Austin.”” The second Austin also set up a trust fund to provide 
an income for maintaining the garden in accordance with his will. 
Appraised value of the land in 1947 was $102,000. ‘The forest, 
according to the will, is never to be changed in any manner that 
seems artificial. 

The remainder of the land is a meadow on which stands the 
Austin family home, built in 1860. The meadow is never to be 
used for games, It, like the forest, is only to be seen and felt, an 
adornment and not for play, except for children who may gambol 


there or run like Indians in paths through the forest. 
The donor of the land was born in the house — he lived as man 


and boy in the room in which he was born, and he died in that 
room eighty-three years after his birth. The father served in the 
state legislature (1870-1872) and the son was there for twenty years 
as a representative and senator. The latter introduced the bill re- 


quiring all automotive vehicles to carry an identification plate and to 
pay atax. ‘To this day, the Austin family automobile carries Illinois 


license plate No. 2. Like his father, the younger Austin was a 


“total abstainer,” and he boasted of it and was proud to support 
the views of his father, who, shortly after the Civil War, wiped 
out all the saloons in the village by buying them out. Never since 
have intoxicating beverages been sold in Oak Park. The first Austin 
was active in the Prohibition Party and once was its candidate for 


President. The donor of the garden and his wife (often referred to 
as “Oak Park’s First Lady”) were generous of their time and money 
in projects designed for the common good. He founded the Oak 
Park Trust and Savings Bank and was active there till his death 
in 1947. 

In a distant corner of the garden is a decaying ornate “summer 
house”’ designed and built about seventy-five years ago. Such struc- 
tures were required then for elegant diversions, such as the serving 
of tea and cake on a summer afternoon. This interesting house 


was so used when women wore garments down to their very shoe 
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soles and when it was not proper even to assume that a woman was 
a bifurcated creature; she had feet but no legs, and “legs” was a 
word never spoken in polite society. Then, sun tan was a menace; 


it was proper to be pale, for pallor was a symbol of the leisure 
class. Parasols and hats always protected a lady from sunshine. 
Today the meadow in Austin Garden is often a pad for a lady 
exposing at least 75 per cent of her epidermis to sunshine, the 


hotter the better. Now, tan is symbol of the leisure class, so women 
seek tan in garments that fifty years ago would have put them be- 
yond the pale of virtue. 

The forest primeval has looked down on many changes, and, 
if the will of Henry W. Austin is enduring, it will no doubt see 
even more startling changes. 

Otto McFEELY 
Oak Park 





Illinois Scrapbook 





A Humorous History Lesson 


Under the heading “Vive L’Ill-i-NOY the Chicago Sun- 
Times on August 4 published an editorial that combined historical 
erudition and humor in a rare blend that should interest all readers 
of this Journal. Permission has been granted to republish it here: 


The Western Courier, student newspaper of Western Illinois Uni- 
versity at Macomb, advocates pronouncing Illinois in some such 
barbaric manner as IIl-i-NOISE. 

Illinois, correctly pronounced IIl-i-NOY, has a beautifully liquid 
sound akin to that of a gentle wind rustling through fields of green 
corn, or to that of the placid flow of its meandering streams. 

“Tll-i-NOISE,” so says the Western Courier, “is English. IIl-i- 
NOISE suits a state that makes a big noise. Illinois is the most 
American part of the continent. Let’s speak our name in English.” 

Tut, tut, students! Don’t you know, according to an enactment 
by the all-wise who sit in Springfield and govern our destinies, 
that English is not the language of Illinois (whether it be Ill-i-NOY 
or IIl-i-NOISE) ? 

The official language, spoken or misspoken, written or miswritten, 
in Illinois is American, not English. 

The Western Courier, in asking Sen. Dirksen (R-Ill.) to join it 
in a campaign to pronounce Illinois Ill-i-NOISE, writes: 

“Tllinoy is French. [And that it is, in part.| Senator, join us in 
the last-ditch fight to remove the last vestige of French influence. 
Remember that at the Treaty of Paris, France gave up all claims to 
the Midwest.” 

As historians, the editors of the Western Courier get passing 
grades. In other respects, they flunk. 

Illinois (Illinoy) has many vestiges of French influence. Joliet, 
Prairie du Rocher, Kaskaskia, Creve Coeur, Des Plaines, Fort 
Chartres, Cahokia, La Salle, Menard and Bourbonnais are but a 
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few of the place names in Illinois which would have to be changed 
were the last vestige of French influence to be removed from the 
Ill-i-NOISE of the Western Courier’s advocacy. 

Of course, the Western Illinois University students could, if they 
would but take themselves seriously, start a bit closer to home in 
the campaign to eradicate the last vestige of French influence. ‘The 
La Moine River cuts across the southwest corner of McDonough 
County, wherein is located Western. 

They might rename that stream the Military Reserve River. 
For McDonough County is a part of what was set aside, following 
the War of 1812, as the military reserve, a tract of land in which 
any honorably discharged serviceman could get a free homestead. 

The Military Reserve lies between the Illinois and Mississippi 
rivers and south of a line drawn from the Big Bend in the Illinois 
River across to the Mississippi. As most of the servicemen in the 
War of 1812 came from New England, so did most of the settlers 
of the Military Reserve. 

So today one finds throughout the old Military Reserve such 
place names as Quincy, Adams, London Mills, Avon, Colchester, 
Pittsfield, Castleton, New Windsor, Cameron, Abingdon, Knoxville, 
Stronghurst, Smithshire, Smithfield and Vermont. 

A sovereign state, no less than a sovereign nation, frequently tells 
its history in its names and in their pronunciations. 

Even as the word Illinois tells us of the Illini Indians, longtime 
residents of these parts, and does so with a French suffix, so do 
others relate stories of past glories. 

Cerro Gordo, down in Piatt County, may strike a note some- 
what discordant in a community of otherwise English names. But 


the harmony is apparent when one recalls the Fourth Illinois. ‘That 
regiment fought gloriously against Santa Anna’s troops at the Battle 
of Cerro Gordo in Mexico in 1847. Upon its return, some of its 
members sought to immortalize their feats by naming a new town 
in which they settled Cerro Gordo. 

And so it goes: Watseka, a thriving community in Iroquois 
County, was named after a Potawatomi heroine. One can only 
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conjecture as to Bone Gap in Edwards County, Bath in Mason or 
Polo in Ogle. 

But Cairo (pronounced KAY-ro in southern Illinois) or New 
Athens (pronounced New AY-thens locally) or New Berlin (pro- 
nounced New BURR-lin in Sangamon County) are examples of 
what the Western Courier would do. Even worse is the pronunci- 
ation of San Jose in central Illinois. There it is San JOHSS instead 
of San Ho-Zay. 

Ill-i-NOISE? 

Never. Change the name of the Spoon River to Edgar Lee Mas- 


ters, if you must; pronounce the Embarrass River em-BEAR-uss if 


you can’t do otherwise; and call Kankakee Can-KHAKI if you 
insist. 

But change III-i- NOY to Ill-i-NOISE? Not so long as PEA-or-i-a 
sits on her hills or CHI-ca-go endures. 

Do as you will with Bonnie, Tallula, Virginia, Flora, Anna, Nora, 
Coleta, Lena and Rosiclare. Ava, Pocahontas, Elizabeth and Addey- 
ville, too. 

But change IIlinoy to Illinoise? Not so long as the Cache, the 
Mauvaise Terre and the Mackinaw flow across Illinois prairies. Not 
so long as Sadorus and Pesotum stand. Not while Buncombe and 
Hooppole flourish. 

Illinois is Ill-i-NOY and never shall become IIl-i-NOISE. 

And if the students at Western Illinois University don’t drop this 
foolishness the suggestion for renaming that institution Western 
Illinois State Teachers College may be forthcoming. So beware! 





Recent Acquisitions 
Of the Historical Library 





Mounting public efforts to pre- 
vent the destruction of manu- 
scripts, books and pictures of the 
Civil War have resulted in a large 
influx of such material into the 
Library. Collections 
vary in size from a handful of 


Historical 


letters to those numbering several 
hundred, and from a handwritten 
diary of only a few pages to a 
printed volume of reminiscences. 

Many facets of the war are il- 
lustrated in these collections. Hos- 
pital-oriented are the 1863-1865 
letters of Private Samuel S. Walk- 
er of the Fifty-first Illinois In- 
fantry. After suffering a chest 
wound Walker was hospitalized 
in Louisville, Chattanooga and 
Quincy. Despite 
ment, he appears to have had a 
wide knowledge of the war and 
of his former comrades. His let- 
ters also shed some light on soldier 
voting in the election of 1864 and 
on civilian life in wartime. The 
Walker papers were the gift of 
David Evans of Springfield, Illi- 
nois. 

From D. L. Denney of Wichita, 
Kansas, has come a typewritten 
history of the Seventeenth Illinois 
Volunteer Infantry, which was 
compiled by a former corporal, 


his confine- 
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George A. Smith. Inasmuch as 
the history was dated December 
25, 1913, and was written for his 
grandchildren, it would be safe to 
assume that Smith intended it as 
an unusual Christmas present. 

Among other out-of-state do- 
nors are the grandchildren of 
James P. Suiter of the Eighty- 
fourth Illinois Infantry. They 
have given Suiter’s letters and 
diaries to the Library. These 
papers include descriptions of the 
Siege of Atlanta as well as ac- 
counts of the Battles of Chicka- 
mauga, Chattanooga and Look- 
out Mountain. 

From J. D. Garrett of Chatta- 
nooga, Tennessee, have come mili- 
tary papers of three members of 
Moore family of Warren 
This collection 


the 
County, Illinois. 
consists primarily of commissions, 
discharges, pension papers and 
records of GAR activities. 

In 1851 the Rev. Clement 
Moore Butler was pastor of the 
pro-Southern Episcopal Trinity 
Church in Washington, D.C. In 
a series of letters written from the 
nation’s capital that year, Butler 
discusses Abraham Lincoln, the 
death of Colonel Elmer Ellsworth, 
the early battles of the Civil War 





and the formation of a chaplains’ 
organization. 

In 1885 Brevet Brigadier Gen- 
eral Joseph Stockton compiled a 
“diary” based on letters he had 
written his wife during the Civil 
War. The letters have since been 
destroyed, but the “diary” of his 
experiences from July 23, 1862, 
to August 15, 1865, was recently 
presented to the Historical Library 
by the General’s grandson, Walter 
T. Stockton of Evanston. 

Letters relating to former Gov- 
ernor Joseph Fifer and his family 
provide a heart-rending story of 
the tragedies suffered by an IIli- 
Be- 


nois family during the war. 


ginning October 8, 1861, and end- 
ing August 17, 1864, this corres- 
pondence describes life in the 


service and tells how one Fifer 
son (Joseph) was wounded and 
another (George) killed. 

Both boys hoped to save vast 
amounts of money while in the 
service and often discussed the 
large land and cattle purchases 
they would make when dis- 
charged. But their plans for re- 
turning home fell apart when 
“Jo” was wounded near Jackson, 
Mississippi, on July 13, 1863. 
Later the same day, George wrote 
to their father requesting him to 
come and take “Jo” home. Be- 
fore six months had passed, 
George was dead, killed in Texas. 
The family’s heartbroken but 
proud acceptance of his death in 


RECENT ACQUISITIONS 


battle is evident in the letters they 
wrote to friends who made ar- 
rangements for the burial. 

The most interesting and ex- 
tensive recent acquisition is the 
papers of Captain Philip Welshi- 
mer, Company B, Twenty-first I]- 
linois Volunteers. These include 
muster and pay rolls of his com- 
pany, whose onetime regimental 
commander was an obscure colo- 
nel, U. S. Grant. The letters 
written by Welshimer, dating 
from May 10, 1861, to September 
27, 1864, reveal his love for his 
family, provide a graphic account 
of life in the army, and contain 
critical remarks about another of 
his superior officers. 

Mrs. Welshimer and her chil- 
dren were greatly distressed upon 
being informed that the Captain 
was reported missing at the Bat- 
tle of Chickamauga, but much to 
their relief they soon learned he 
had been taken prisoner. His 
letters from October 16, 1863, to 
September 27, 1864, recount his 
experiences in Libby Prison, where 
he was held for seventeen months. 
In 1908 his daughter published 
in his memory A Brief Sketch of 
the Prison Life of Capt. Philip 
Welshimer. The 
cluding a copy of that book, was 
presented to the Historical Li- 
brary by the Captain’s grandson, 
Philip Welshimer, of Homewood, 


collection, in- 


Illinois. 
BERNARD Wax 
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JANE ADDAMS: A CENTENNIAL READER 
Edited by Emily Cooper Johnson, with an Introduction by William 


O. Douglas. 


xix, 330. $6.00.) 


(The Macmillan Company: 


New York, 1960, Pp. 


PEACE AND BREAD IN TIME OF WAR 


By Jane Addams, with an Introductory Essay by John Dewey. 
(G. K. Hall & Company: 


Edition. 

$1.25.) 
The one-hundredth anniversary 
of the birth of Jane Addams, 
September 6, 1860, at Cedarville, 
which was celebrated in the last 


tennial 
xxii, 267. 


issue of this Journal, is marked 
most appropriately by the publica- 
tion of these two books. The first 
is a collection of extracts from 
Jane Addams’ writings over a 
period of nearly half a century, 
taken from more than a score of 
books, magazine articles, proceed- 
ings, reports and newspaper ac- 
counts. 

Planned and developed under 
the auspices of the Women’s In- 
ternational League for Peace and 
Freedom, of which Jane Addams 
was a founder and first head, this 
book is arranged in sections which 
embrace the wide range of Jane 
Addams’ life: social work, posi- 
tion of women, child welfare, the 
arts, trade unions and labor, civil 
liberties and international peace. 
Each section is introduced by an 
authority who appraises Jane Ad- 
dams’ contribution to that field. 
For example, Roger N. Baldwin 
tells of the importance of her 
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Cen- 


Boston, 1960. Pp. 


stanch application of the Bill of 
Rights in the defense of minority 
groups and noncomformist indi- 
viduals and her part in the found- 
ing of the American Civil Liber- 
ties Union. 

While the scope of the book is 
world-wide and the appeal of the 
subject knows no national lines, 
there are many sections of double 
interest to Illinois readers. Among 
pages 
about the opening and operation 


these are the humorous 


of the pioneer social settlement, 
Hull House, at Polk and Halsted 
streets, Chicago, in 1889, and 
those about the battle for child 
labor regulation, hours limitation 
and other trail-blazing labor legis- 
lation at Springfield in the Alt- 
geld administration, 1893-1897. 

Twenty Years at Hull House 
will remain the Jane Addams 
classic of American autobiogra- 
phy, but this new Reader becomes 
at once the single most valuable 
book of her thoughts, efforts, 
achievements, experiences, propos- 
als and ideals. It ought to have 


been placed in every American 





library, school as well as public 
or private, by the end of 1960. 
The second title represents the 
third publication of Jane Ad- 
dams’ report on the more than 
1,100 women who “braved ridi- 
cule and red tape in 1915 to gath- 
er at The Hague in an effort to 
stop the war then raging” and 
then went on to fight the battle 
for peace between the wars. It 
was published first in 1922 and 
again in 1945. This edition is 
made possible by a grant from 
the Sidney Hillman Foundation, 
in memory of the first president 
of the Amalgamated Clothing 
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Workers of America. 
is fitting at the time of Jane Ad- 
dams’ centennial, for she opened 
the doors of Hull House to the 
sweatshop workers who had no 
other place to meet for the pur- 


That, too, 


pose of organizing themselves into 


a union to deal with their ex- 
ploiters. 

The book’s blue and orange 
jacket — which shows Jane Ad- 
dams in dark silhouette, by the 
light of a white torch, writing 
against an outline background of 
Hull House — is an artistic and 
social inspiration. 

IrvinGc DILLARD 
Collinsville 


INDIAN LIFE IN THE UPPER GREAT LAKES, II,000 B.C. 


TO A.D. 1800 
By George Irving Quimby. 
cago, 1960. Pp. xv, 182. 


It is very difficult to write a book 
for the layman and the profession- 
al both — especially when the sub- 
ject covers a large region and a 
long span of time. George Quim- 
by has set out to do just this in 
his book Indian Life in the Upper 
Great Lakes, 11,000 B.C. to A.D. 
1800. For the most part he is 
successful. 

Quimby does an excellent job 
of explaining the geological his- 
tory of the Great Lakes region and 
how successive stages in the re- 
treat of the glaciers affected en- 
vironment, which, in turn, af- 
fected the cultures of the people 
living in the area at the time. He 


(University of Chicago Press: 
$5-95-) 


Chi- 


has digested an enormous amount 
of material which he presents 
clearly and succinctly. He does 
not digress from his general ac- 
count to debate the finer points, 
but he does make it clear that 
there are differences of opinion 
in the interpretation of the Upper 
Great Lakes sequence. 
ample 


He gives 
information about his 
sources for the interested reader, 
but he does not clutter the page — 
or, for that matter, the mind of 
the casual reader — with detailed 
This approach is not 

What it does do is 
to provide a good set of references 


footnotes. 
unscholarly. 


for the anthropologist and an ex- 
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cellent introduction for the lay- 
man. 

Unfortunately, Quimby does 
not manage to maintain such a 
nice balance throughout his book. 
He becomes a little too stream- 
lined for the anthropologist and 
a little too disjointed for the non- 
professional. His summaries of 
prehistoric and historic cultures 
are more than adequate, but he 
does not always tie them together. 


He discusses each culture separate- 


ly, mentioning many factors — en- 


vironment, migration, language, 
kinship system, economy, technol- 
ogy, etc. However, he does lit- 
tle, by means of maps or com- 
ment, to draw all these factors 
He does not show how 


influence the 


together. 
they interact to 
shape and form of local cultures, 
nor does he draw the pattern that 
these cultures make in time and 
space. 

If only 
tinued as he began, showing the 
relationship between environment 


and culture, then adding to this 


the author had con- 


MARQUETTE LEGENDS 


By Francis Borgia Steck, O.F.M. (Pageant Press, Inc.: 


1960, $5.00. ) 


Pp. 350. 
The Rev. Francis Borgia Steck, 
for many years a member of the 
faculty of Quincy College, here 
presents a lively account of his 
explorations of the documentary 
sources of the career of the Jesuit 
missionary Jacques Marquette. 
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‘two-hundred-fiftieth 


the influence of cultures on each 
other! 

Perhaps this is asking too much. 
But without taking off on flights 
of theory, Quimby could have 
clarified certain points. His ver- 
bal descriptions are not always 
enough. More maps and charts 
could help the reader to follow 
the sequence of cultures and see 
their connections. Certainly, a 
map showing the probable range 
of prehistoric cultures is very much 
needed. 

As it is, 
for its sound summary of the data 
) Great 


the book is valuable 


we have on the 
Lakes Indians in historic and pre- 
historic times. It is a book to 


Upper 


read as an introduction to the 
region and to the study of In- 
It is also a book 
In fact, 


dians in general. 
to own for reference. 
George Quimby has succeeded to 
a remarkable extent in doing what 
he set out to do to write a 
book for both the anthropologist 
and the layman. 
SARAH ANNE ROBINSON 
Illinois State Museum 


New York, 


His interest in the subject goes 
back to 1923, when, during the 
anniversary 
of the expedition of 1673, he was 
asked to do an article for the 


Western Catholic, then published 
at Quincy. His findings were un- 





expected, and for several years 
he continued his researches as a 
graduate student at the Catholic 
University in Washington, D.C. 
In his dissertation, The Jolliet- 
Marquette Expedition of 1673, 
published in 1927, he 
strated that Marquette was not 
the author of the journal of the 


expedition ascribed to him, one 


demon- 


version of which was published 
by M. Thevenot in Recueil de 
Voyages (Paris, 1681), the narra- 
tive being instead the work of Fa- 
ther Claude Davlon, chief of the 
Jesuit missionaries in Canada. 
This possibility had already been 
suggested by the historian Justin 
Winsor, noted Father Steck. Later, 
other Marquette scholars, includ- 
ing the eminent Jesuit historian 
the Rev. Jean Delanglez, agreed 
with this conclusion. 

Father Steck followed his dis- 
sertation with numerous essays on 
Marquette; some of his conclu- 
sions were debated by Father De- 


langlez and others in articles in 


THE TRUMPET SOUNDETH: 
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Mid-America and elsewhere. In 
1953 the Steck essays were issued 
in two volumes (Essays Relating 
to the Jolliet Expedition, 1673, 
privately printed and distributed ) 
booklet of 
facsimile reproductions. This pres- 


with an additional 
ent volume, Marquette Legends, 
is a distillation of the collected es- 
says. References to the contro- 
versies have been removed to the 
ample notes, 689 in all, at the 
end of the book; these should not 
be overlooked by the reader. 
There are also a full bibliography 
and twenty pages of facsimile re- 
productions. 

Father Steck made a valuable 
contribution to Marquette studies 
in his analysis of the journal of 
the expedition of 1673. 
of his other conclusions are de- 
batable, the reader has the ma- 
terial to judge for himself. Ex- 
cerpts from documents and tables 


If many 


of comparison are voluminous. 
MARGUERITE J. PEASE 


Illinois Historical Survey 


WILLIAM JENNINGS BRYAN 


AND HIS DEMOCRACY, 1896-1912 


By Paul W. Glad. 

Pp. xii, 242. $4.75.) 
Through much of his political 
career William 
was cast in the role of leader of 
the opposition, but he was rarely 


content to rest the case for his 
party on a purely negative pro- 


Jennings Bryan 


gram. In the years between 1896 
and 1912, as the leader of the 


(University of Nebraska Press: 


Lincoln, 1960. 


defeated Democrats, Bryan spon- 
sored many ambitious projects for 
economic and political reform, in- 
cluding a graduated income tax, 
a system for insuring bank de- 
positors against loss, the arbitra- 
tion of labor disputes, and popu- 
jar election of senators. His for- 
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eign policy program included a 
strongly positive proposal for the 
arbitration of international dis- 
putes. Though Bryan was the 
losing candidate in three presi- 
dential campaigns, he did live to 
see and boast of the achievement 
of a large number of reforms 
which he sponsored. In an in- 
terpretive study of Bryan and 
his times, titled The Trumpet 
Soundeth, Paul W. Glad describes 
some of the major forces which 
contributed to the making of 
Bryan and assesses the impact 
Bryan had upon public affairs in 
those years before 1913 when he 
was leader of the opposition. 

In his analysis of the forces 
which shaped Bryan, Professor 
Glad pays but slight attention to 
Bryan’s early political activities or 
to the structure and temper of 


politics in the Middle West dur- 
His emphasis 


ing Bryan’s youth. 
rather is upon the patterns of cul- 
ture in Bryan’s Middle West as 
they were shaped by such factors 
as late nineteenth-century Protes- 
tantism, McGuffey’s Reader and 
the Chautauqua movement. He 
concludes that Bryan’s intellectual 
orientation was primarily ethical 
and emotional. It was an orienta- 
tion that imbued Bryan with a 
strong sense of the necessity to 
fight evil while retaining a healthy 
optimism about the nation and its 
future. Bryan’s faith, says Dr. 
Glad, ‘“‘was flexible, not orthodox; 
emotional, not rational; moralis- 
tic, not dogmatic; optimistic, not 
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hopeless; patriotic, not sectarian.” 
Professor Glad, 
Bryan’s career in national politics 


in 1896 and after, sees him as a 


writing of 


crusader for moral causes and a 
fighter against the forces of evil. 
Thus the campaign for free silver 
in 1896 was to Bryan both a cru- 
sade for social justice and a battle 
against the selfish greed of Wall 
Street and its allies. Sixteen years 
later at the Democratic Conven- 
tion of 1912 Bryan could support 
both Champ Clark and Woodrow 
Wilson as reformers, but he was 
satisfied only when he had made 
rejection of Wall Street influence 
a measure of party loyalty for both 
men. 

What were the results of Bryan’s 
leadership of the Democratic Par- 
ty between 1896 and 1912? As 
Professor Glad sees it, Bryan had 
succeeded in imposing his ideals 
and his program upon the Demo- 
cratic Party only to find the Re- 
publican Party, under the leader- 
ship of Roosevelt, adopting a simi- 
lar stand. Thus, by 1912 there 
was slight difference between the 
two major parties, and Bryan had 
not succeeded in altering seriously 
the structure of politics. Never- 
theless, Dr. Glad concludes that 
the standards of political life had 
been improved, in part because 
Bryan had succeeded in imposing 
upon the pattern of twentieth- 
century politics those nineteenth- 
century values which he had 
learned to cherish in the Middle 
West of his youth. 





Professor Glad has made exten- 
sive use of manuscript collections 


in the Middle West and in the 


East, but he has not used Southern 


materials, which would provide an 
insight into Bryan’s leadership of 


the Democratic Party in that sec- 
tion of the country. There is, in 
fact, virtually no reference to the 
South or Bryan’s reactions to its 
problems in Dr. Glad’s book. This 
is most likely due to the fact that 


SEED, SOIL AND SCIENCE: 


EUGENE D. FUNK 
By Helen M. Cavanagh. 


Sons Company: 


In any roll call of those who have 
made significant contributions to 
the agricultural life of this state 
and nation, no entry appears any 
more frequently or figures any 
more prominently than does the 
name of Funk. Dr. Helen M. 
Cavanagh, of Illinois State Nor- 
mal University, who put us in 
her debt some years ago with her 
sympathetic biography of Isaac 
Funk, Illinois pioneer (Funk of 
Funk’s Grove, Farmer, Legisla- 
tor, and Cattle King of the Old 
Northwest, 1797-1865), has con- 
tinued her study of that family’s 
relationship to the farming habits 
of the Midwest. Here the focus 
is upon Eugene Duncan Funk 
(1867-1944), a grandson of Isaac. 
However, the camera’s range is 
broad enough to include much 
insight into the recurring prob- 


Chicago, 1959. 
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The Trumpet Soundeth is not 
primarily a discussion of politics 
but is rather a contribution to the 
understanding of Bryan’s men- 
tality and the part which it played 
in shaping the policies of the Dem- 
ocratic Party at the beginning of 
the twentieth century. It is, as 
such, a book which students of 
this period will find of value. 
STANLEY L. JONES 
Chicago Undergraduate Division 
University of Illinois 


THE STORY OF 


(The Lakeside Press, R. R. Donnelley & 


Pp. xii, 544. $7.50.) 


lems and the changing character 
of corn belt agriculture. 

Seed, Soil and Science is more 
than the story of an individual — 
wise and enterprising though he 
may have been. It is indeed the 
account of how a sizable family 
endowed with a rich heritage of 
land and intelligence reacted to 
the numerous challenges which 
have confronted farming periodi- 
cally since the Civil War. It is 
difficult to adequately describe 
this volume since it does not lend 
itself to easy categorization. In 
addition to providing a largely 
chronological and often highly 
personal narrative of the Funk 
family and its varied activities 
(in which Eugene D. Funk, Sr., 
is always the central figure) it 
gives a detailed business history 
of the well-known Funk Brothers 
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Seed Company. Thus one often 
finds himself involved with the 
fascinating but occasionally high- 
ly technical record of the develop- 
ment of hybrid corn, which has 
done so much to solve the food 
problem in critical areas of the 
world while decorating the Ameri- 
can landscape with government 
storage bins in the process. 
Fundamental to this story is the 
full awareness and close associa- 
tion of the Funks with the de- 
veloping branches of agricultural 
science. The frequent sharing of 
ideas and experimental data be- 
tween them and professors and 
research workers at the University 
of Illinois (and neighboring state 
universities) and their constant 


co-operation with agricultural 
experiment stations and the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture is 
which runs 


Reaching 


a recurring theme 
throughout the book. 
an early peak during the “Pro- 
gressive” years, these well-docu- 
mented examples of “co-opera- 
tion” between private enterprise 
and government agencies provide 
historians with the kind of evi- 
dence that helps to convert hy- 


potheses into generalizations! 


Incidental to the above, but also 
valuable to the historian, are such 
accounts as the decline of beef 
cattle feeding in the corn belt, 
the rise of the soybean industry 
and the life cycle of several less 
well known agricultural societies. 
Of particular interest to student 
and layman alike is the new light 
which this study casts upon such 
familiar themes in recent agricul- 
tural history as the reaction of a 
basically prosperous segment of 
American farmers to the agricul- 
tural depression of the 1920’s and 
30's, to the New Deal farm pro- 
grams and, particularly, to the ad- 
justments made necessary by two 
world wars. 

It is pleasant to be able to re- 
cord that the book under review 
is neatly and substantially con- 
structed, with numerous illustra- 
tions, maps and charts adding to 
the general interest. The volu- 
minous documentation is gathered 
at the back of the book, assembled 
by chapters, along with five ap- 
pendices, a bibliography and an 
adequate index. Slips of pen and 
type are few and far between. 

Rosert M. SutTTon 
University of Illinois 


THE COPPERHEADS IN THE MIDDLE WEST 


Klement. 
$7.50.) 
My desk dictionary says that a 
Copperhead was “a person in the 
Northern States who sympathized 
with the South during the Civil 
War.” I felt it necessary to look 
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By Frank L. 
Pp. xiii, 341. 


1960. 


(University of Chicago Press: 


Chicago, 


up the word, because nowhere in 
this book does the author define 
it, although it is clear, after a few 
pages, that it was a term applied 
by many Republicans to all those, 





principally Democrats, who op- 
posed them and their policies. But 
Democrats were of many different 
kinds; few of them were genuine- 
ly disloyal or traitorous, although 
the Republicans, for partisan pur- 
poses, lumped them together. 
Working almost wholly from 
newspapers and other contempo- 
rary published sources, and from 
personal and state papers of both 
Democrats and Republicans, the 
author, who is professor of his- 
tory at Marquette University, ex- 
amines the aims and methods of 
the contending forces. Those who 
called Copperheads  dis- 
agreed to a greater or lesser ex- 
tent with the policies of the Lin- 
administration, 
using force 


were 


only 
the 


coln not 
about 


seceded states but because the ad- 


against 


ministration stood for industry as 
against agriculture, and for cen- 
tralized banking, protective tariff 
and other things traditionally op- 
posed by the Democratic Party. 
In the eyes of the more radical 
Copperheads, the Republican Par- 
ty stood for nativism, abolition- 
ism and the sacrifice of states’ 
rights for liberty-stifling federal- 
ism. War or no war, Democratic 
leaders could see no reason why 
they should not discredit the Re- 
publican Party, and so weaken its 
ability to carry out its program. 

On the other hand, as the au- 
thor points out, the Republicans 
did their best to show that all 
those who were not with them 


were against the Union, and they 
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sought to suppress all criticism by 
charges of treason, imposition of 
military rule and exposés of the 
supposed connection of Democrats 
with the shadowy Knights of the 
Golden Circle and other organiza- 
tions supposedly sympathetic to 
the South. Professor Klement re- 
counts the successes and failures 
of both the Copperheads and the 
Union men, and I come to the 
conclusion from my reading of the 
book that the violent partisanship 
of both groups did great disservice 
to the United States — the Cop- 
perheads because they did not see 
that the large issue of the war was 
the preservation of the Union, and 
the Republicans they 
failed to uphold the foundations 
free speech and 


because 


of democracy: 
the rule of law. 

In his concluding chapter the 
author shows how, in the years 
after the war, the Republicans 
continued to smear the 
crats as traitors by “waving the 
bloody shirt,’ although with less 
and less effect as time went on, 
and how, as the war faded into 


Demo- 


the past, the former Copperheads 


became respected political and 
economic leaders. 
In this brief review I cannot 
give an adequate summary of Pro- 
fessor Klement’s book, but I as- 
sure the reader that here he will 
find at satisfying length and in 
meticulous detail the whole sorry 
story. 

Wa TER B. HENDRICKSON 


MacMurray College 
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GEORGE CATLIN AND THE OLD FRONTIER 


By Harold McCracken. 


George Catlin was, as McCracken 
says, “the first artist of stature to 
travel our western plains for the 
purpose of making a documentary 
record of the primitive Indian 
tribes.” As such, his paintings 
have historic significance, if not 
artistic merit — and many au- 
thorities see Catlin as an artist 
of real ability. Catlin traveled 
to the upper Mississippi and later 
up the Missouri to northeast Kan- 
sas in 1830; up the Platte to Fort 
Laramie, presumably in 1831; his 
major trip to the wild frontier 
was in 1832 in the Yellowstone, 
up the Missouri to Fort Union. 
On this trip the Plains Indians 
— the Teton Sioux, the Mandan, 
the Assiniboin, the Blackfeet and 
the 
Catlin’s canvas, 
time when very little indeed was 
known about the wild tribes of 


Crow — were recorded on 


recorded at a 


the far west. 

We in Illinois are indebted to 
Catlin for portraits of Keokuk 
(“on horseback” in color on page 
19, and also in color, “The Run- 


CONFEDERATE CHAPLAIN: 


(Dial Press: 


131 black and white and 36 color illustrations. 


New York, 1959. Pp. 216; 


$18.50. ) 

ning Fox,” on page 20), White 
Cloud (color, page 164), the 
Shawnee Prophet (black and 
white, page 33), Black Hawk 
(color, page 164; black and white, 
pages 119, 125), wife of Keokuk 
(black and white, page 161) and 
the Bear’s Track (black and white, 
page 172). 

This is a long overdue book, 
especially so in a period when 
much attention is being paid to 
our early western artists — for 
example, see Leslie A. White, edi- 
tor, Lewis Henry Morgan: The 
Indian Journals, 1859-62 (Uni- 
versity of Michigan Press: Ann 
Arbor, 1959, $17.50; 16 color 
plates and 105 black and white 
illustrations). _McCracken’s vol- 
ume is also a lavishly illustrated 
book, with particularly good color 
plates. An index, references and 
notes, and a Catlin bibliographi- 
cal check list help to make George 
Catlin and the Old Frontier not 
only an important but an enjoy- 
able addition to our knowledge of 
the American Indians. 

C.C.W. 


A WAR JOURNAL OF REV. 


JAMES B. SHEERAN, C.SS.R., 14TH LOUISIANA, C.S.A. 


Edited by the Rev. Joseph T. Durkin, S.J. 


(The Bruce Publishing 


Company: Milwaukee, Wis., 1960. Pp. 168. $3.50.) 


Father Sheeran was an Irish-born 
Redemptorist priest stationed in 
New Orleans who volunteered as 


a chaplain and served with the 
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Fourteenth Louisiana Regiment, 
Army of Northern Virginia, from 
September, 1861, until his cap- 
ture by General Sheridan’s forces 





at Winchester in October, 1864. 

As the title states, this book 
is Father Sheeran’s personal ac- 
count of his Civil War experiences. 

Father Durkin states in his 
foreword that the value of this 
journal is two-fold — the “unique 
and admirable character” of the 
man and “some genre pictures of 
military life.” 

This reviewer would like to add 
two more recommendations — 
the journal shows a chaplain de- 
voutly carrying out his daily tasks 
and presents personal word pic- 
tures of the great and near great 
military leaders of the South. The 
reviewer was intrigued by the 
character of Father Sheeran. How 
could a man born in Ireland, 
reared and trained for the priest- 
hood in Michigan and a resident 
of New Orleans for only three 
years, become such an ardent 
southerner that he admonished a 
wounded Union officer (after 
Cedar Mountain) , “My very good 
man, before going to bed every 
night try and recall to your mem- 
ory the number of times Abe Lin- 
coln has perjured himself by vio- 


lating the Constitution since his 
Per- 
haps the best explanation is that 


introduction into office’? 


Father Sheeran was, after all, 
an Irishman! 

The journal contains many in- 
teresting descriptions of the daily 
life of the Confederate soldier. 
There are the natural complaints 
of a chaplain against drink and 
yambling, against officers’ abuse 
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of privileges and poor church at- 
The good father rare- 
ly missed the opportunity to com- 


tendance. 


ment on the large number of 
Protestants who attended Mass! 
The reviewer, a defender of Mc- 
Clellan, appreciated the descrip- 
tion of the tattered and shoeless 
condition of the Army of the Po- 
tomac prisoners taken during the 
Antietam campaign which bears 
out McClellan’s contention that 
he failed to pursue Lee after the 
battle becaue of the poor condi- 
tion of his army. 

Father Sheeran’s descriptions of 
the various battles he witnessed 
are naturally biased but interest- 
ing. He was present at Cedar 
Mountain, Second Bull Run, 
missed Antietam but was again 
there at Fredericksburg, Chancel- 
lorsville and Gettysburg. In 1864 
he described the action at the 
Wilderness and Spotsylvania and 
accompanied Early on his raid on 
Washington. He was captured and 
imprisoned after the Battle of 
Winchester when he attempted to 
ride through the lines to attend 
the Confederate wounded. Fa- 
ther Sheeran met and knew, in 
varying degrees of familiarity, 
Ewell, Early, Jackson and Lee. 
The latter, Father Sheeran happi- 
ly noted, made a point of per- 
sonally greeting the chaplain 
whenever he saw him. The priest 
also met and described, in a none 
too flattering manner, Philip Sher- 
idan. 

The journal is most interesting 
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and is definitely a unique addi- 
tion to Civil War literature. Fa- 
ther Durkin is to be congratulated 


on a good scholarly job of editing. 
LaveRN M. HaMaAnpD 
Eastern Illinois University 


SEEDTIME IN THE CUMBERLAND 


By Harriette Simpson Arnow. 
449- $7.50.) 


Mrs. Arnow presents a colorful, 
imaginative, detailed and well- 
documented history of the early 
settlement of the Cumberland Riv- 
Beginning with a con- 
sideration of topography and 
soils, she then sketches what little 
is known of early man in the 
area. From there the story pro- 
gresses through Indian conflicts 


er Valley. 


over the hunting grounds of the 
Cumberland to the wanderings of 
traders and explorers to 1750. 
Students of pre-Revolutionary Il- 
linois history will be especially in- 
terested in Chapter 6, where the 
author tells in great detail about 
the [Illinois-based trading and 
hunting expeditions into the Cum- 
berland, first by the French and 
then in the late 1760’s by the Eng- 
lish. With the peregrinations of 
the hunters of the 1760’s fully 
described and their ways of life 
vividly detailed, the author next 


analyzes the rising conflict be- 


tween Indians and settlers in the 
Kentucky-Tennessece area in the 
early 1770's. 

The second half of the volume 
depicts the process of settlement 
in the quarter of the 
eighteenth century. The reader 
learns of the origins of the Cum- 
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last 


(Macmillan: New York, 1960. Pp. 


berland settlers, their modes of 
travel, their clothing, their homes, 
their government, their food, their 
furniture, their problems in de- 
veloping farms, their battles with 
the Indians, their struggles to se- 
cure title to their farms, their 
hardships, successes and failures. 
Here in this rich description of 
the daily living of the Cumberland 
settlers, Mrs. Arnow makes a real 
contribution to our understanding 
of pioneer America. 

Although this work is primarily 
a descriptive social history, the 
author’s analysis of materials led 
her to conclusions of value to the 
cultural and intellectual historian. 
She concludes: “The first set- 
tlers on the Cumberland, like first 
settlers elsewhere, invented noth- 
ing and most certainly not democ- 
racy. They pioneered no new sys- 
tem of government or religion or 
agriculture. Rather the success- 
ful pioneer was a master hand at 
adapting old learnings to a new 
environment ...” (page 426). 

As for the pioneer mind, Mrs. 
Arnow says, “I found no mind I 
could hold up and call ‘the pioneer 
mind,’ and no man I could call 
‘the pioneer’” (page 427). She 
feels that “there can never be a 





complete and perfect seeing. We 
cannot see him as he saw himself; 
this is not a mere matter of time 
or change in physical environ- 
ment. Our eyes, looking at him 
across the years, must study him 
through a maze of modern con- 


THE BEGINNINGS: 
AND 1860's 
By Natalia M. Belting. 
Pp. 41. $.50.) 


This thin booklet is packed with 
data relative to the centennial of 
the incorporation of Champaign 
as a city. 

Champaign was a mere “depot” 
wide-open 


on the prairie of 


Champaign County, Illinois, when 
the Illinois Central Railroad was 
completed — the first train ar- 


rived on July 24, 1854. 

The new settlement near the 
railroad was at first called simply 
“Depot” or “The Depot,” al- 
though it later became known as 
West Urbana. At length, on 
April 20, 1860, residents of the 
new town voted to adopt the 
name Champaign in preference 
to West Urbana. 

Urbana — Champaign’s twin 
city and long the county seat — 
had been platted June 21, 1833, 
following the separation of Cham- 
paign County from Vermilion 
County by the Illinois legislature 
on February 20, 1833. The IIli- 


(Graphic Press: 
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cepts ... thick about us as Cum- 
berland River fog” (page 427). 
All readers interested in frontier 
America will find this volume en- 
joyable, informative and very well 
written. 
MarcGareET BEATTIE BOGUE 
Iowa City, Iowa 


CHAMPAIGN IN THE 1850’s 


Champaign, IIl., 1960. 


nois Central “missed” the older 
town by only about two miles. 
We are told in this volume that 
“the inhabitants of Urbana .. . 
were indignant” when they learned 
that the new road would bypass 
their town, and their indignation 
proved to be justified, for before 
their very eyes a new town grew 
up, to become a competitor in 
every respect, and a competitor 
with a railroad. Urbana was not 
to get a railroad until 1863 or a 
real east-west line until 1870. 

In the preparation of this vol- 
ume, Miss Belting, a member of 
the centennial historical commit- 
tee, relied substantially on the 
last two chapters of her Master 
of Arts thesis, “Early History of 
Urbana and Champaign” (Uni- 
versity of Illinois, 1937), although 
new material was also furnished 
by the other members of the his- 
torical committee. 

C. C. Burrorp 
Urbana 
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Rockford Host to Sixty-first Annual Meeting 


Three nationally known speakers, 
Swedish-American hospitality and 
perfect weather constituted the 
multifaceted highlights of the 
sixty-first annual meeting of the 
Illinois State Historical Society, 
held in Rockford on October 7-9. 

The speakers were MacKinlay 
Kantor, Irving Dilliard and Ar- 
thur Bestor; the hospitality pro- 
vided more seeing and eating than 
could be digested; and the weath- 
er was pleasant, with cloudless au- 
tumn skies and the temperature 
in the seventies. Events of the 
two days were scheduled by a 
local arrangements committee 
(headed by Herman G. Nelson) 
into a well-timed program that 
suffered only occasional slight de- 
lays. 

Five new directors were elected 
at the business session Saturday 
afternoon, and _ the 
morning the Board elected Glenn 
H. Seymour, head of the depart- 
ment of social science at Eastern 
Illinois University, Charleston, as 
president for 1960-1961. He had 
served as senior vice-president dur- 
ing the previous year. Elected 
to the latter position for the com- 
ing year was Mrs. Doris P. Leon- 
ard of Princeton — the first wom- 
an to be so honored. For the 
past three years she has been a 
director of the Society. 
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following 


The new directors for the 1960- 
1963 term are O. Fritiof Ander, 
Rock Island; Eleanor Bussell, 
Lacon; Sibley B. Gaddis, Mt. 
Sterling; Mrs. Paul Hatfield, Har- 
risburg; and Ebers Schweizer, 
Chester. 

The list of vice-presidents was 
expanded to twelve for the com- 
ing year. They are H. A. Berens, 
Elmhurst; Burton C. Bernard, 
Granite City; Robert G. Bone, 
Normal; Mollie Duffy, Dixon; 
Mrs. John S. Gilster, Chester; 
Mrs. William Henry, Jr., Cam- 
bridge; Victor Hicken, Macomb; 
King V. Hostick, Springfield; 
Frank J. Kinst, Berwyn; Herman 
G. Nelson, Rockford; Mrs. Theo- 
dore C. Pease, Urbana; and Gil- 
bert G. Twiss, Chicago. Clyde 
C. Walton was re-elected execu- 
tive director. 

The single scheduled event on 
Friday afternoon was the official 
opening of the exhibit “Illinois 
in the Civil War” in the Robert 
R. McCormick Historymobile 
which took place in front of the 
Hotel Faust at 2:30 P.M., when 
Mayor Benjamin T. Schleicher 
welcomed the Society to Rock- 
ford. The Civil War exhibit had 
been installed earlier in the week 
to replace the “Declaration of In- 
dependence and the Men Who 
Signed It” display, which inau- 





gurated the Historymobile at the 
Illinois State Fair in Springfield 
on August 15. The Historical 
Society was represented at the 
opening by President Ralph G. 
Newman and Executive Director 
Clyde C. Walton. 

On Friday evening the presi- 
dent of the Swedish Historical So- 
ciety of Rockford, David W. John- 
son, and Mrs. Johnson held a 
reception in their new home on 
the northeast side of the city for 
the officers and directors of the 
State Society. 

At breakfast Saturday 125 mem- 
bers of the State Society were the 
guests of Philip N. Peterson, pres- 
ident of the First National Bank 
and Trust Company, in the Levin 
Faust Room of the hotel. Fol- 
lowing the bacon and scrambled 
eggs, Attorney William H. Bar- 


rick presented a brief history of 
the early years of Winnebago 
County, beginning with the first 


settler, Stephen Mack (about 
1829), and including “Count” 
Ludwik Chlopicki and his pro- 
posed colony of Polish refugees; 
Rockford’s founders, Germanicus 
Kent and Thatcher Blake; the 
nine people killed when the court- 
house dome fell; the Swedish im- 
migrants who were tagged “Kish- 
waukee Street, U.S.A.”; and 
A. G. Spalding’s famous baseball 
teams. 

Four buses of the Peoria-Rock- 
ford Bus Company with 135 His- 
torical Society tourists left the 
Hotel Faust at 10:10 A.M. and 
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went across the Rock River, past 
the courthouse to make their first 
stop at the Tinker Swiss Cottage. 
This twenty-room house, on a 
limestone bluff fifty feet above 
Kent Creek, was built about 1865 
by Robert H. Tinker from plans 
for a Swiss chalet which he had 
drawn on one of his European 
tours. Many of the furnishings 
were also collected during his 
tours of Europe and Asia. 

The house was left to the peo- 
ple of Rockford and is now ad- 
ministered as a museum by the 
Tinker Swiss Cottage Association, 
Inc. 
tectural features is the two-story 
hexagonal library patterned after 
one in the home of Sir Walter 
Scott in Abbotsford, Scotland. In 
one corner of that room is a 
wooden spiral stairway leading up 
to the balcony. 
of the builder’s inventiveness are 
the root cellar hewn out of the 
limestone bluff half a story below 
the basement level, a hinged door 
within a larger sliding door, and 
numerous murals and other dec- 
orative painting. 

Antique collectors in the group 
were interested in the glass and 
chinaware from England, France, 
Germany, Bohemia, Austria and 
China, and in a workable “blanket 
pull” on a spool bed. 

After nearly an hour at the 
cottage the tour was resumed with 
an eighteen-mile ride to the 119- 


Among its unusual archi- 


Other examples 


acre Macktown Forest Preserve 
near Rockton, where a stop was 
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Historical Society members stop 


at the Stephen Mack House 


during their tour of the Rockton area. 


made at the Stephen Mack House, 
now the museum of the Rockton 
Historical Society. ‘This two-story, 
stone-foundationed house was 
built by Vermonter Mack in 1839, 


and in later years several leanto 
added. Its 
distinction is 
Greek Revival pediment at the 


single 


the 


wings were 


architectural 


front gable; it is said to have been 
one of the first houses west of 
Chicago to have been painted, and 
now it could use another coat. 
The furnishings of the house in- 
cluded a quantity of ironstone 
china, coin silverware, farm tools, 
a bear trap, a shallow circular tin 
bathing tub and a surplus supply 
of old sewing machines. 

A brief stop was then made at 
the Old Stone Church in Rock- 


ton, which was built in 1850. This 


church is one of a number of cen- 
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tury-old stone buildings in Rock- 
ton and was chosen as one of the 
representative Illinois structures 
for the Historic American Build- 
ings Survey. 

Following luncheon in the main 
dining rooms of the Wagon Wheel 
Lodge the group adjourned to 
the resort’s Pig Alle Music Hall 
for a session which included the 
annual business meeting of the 
Society. The speaker of the aft- 
ernoon, Irving Dilliard, a past 
president of the State Society, was 
introduced by Dr. Mildred F. 
Berry, professor of speech and 
American literature at Rockford 
College and chairman of the Col- 
lege’s Jane Addams Centennial 
Committee. 

Speaking on the subject “Jane 
Addams’ Place in Illinois His- 


Dilliard the 


tory,” showed how 





subject “blazed her own trail” to 
make Illinois a leader among the 
states in labor laws and juvenile 
protection. He quoted from a 
number of obituary notices he had 
collected at the time of Miss Ad- 
dams’ death in 1935 and con- 
cluded by saying that “the goals, 
aims and purposes of American 
life today” are the same as those 
expressed by Jane Addams fifty 
years ago. 

President Newman presided at 
the business meeting and read a 
report from Car] G. Hodges, chair- 
man of the publicity committee. 
Chairman of the nominating com- 
mittee, Alexander Summers, then 
presented the slate of five direc- 
tors, which was approved, and Ex- 
ecutive Director Walton made his 
annual report. The latter empha- 
sized that the organization’s op- 
erations for the year had resulted 
in a deficit of several hundred dol- 
lars owing to the unexpectedly 
large increase in the circulation of 
Illinois History magazine, part of 
the cost of which was borne by 
the Society. 

When the returned to 
Rockford, two of the buses stopped 
first at the Erlander Home, which 
is maintained as a museum by the 
Swedish 
Rockford, and the other two went 
on to Rockford College; later the 


tour 


Historical Society of 


two groups were interchanged. 
At the Erlander Home the visi- 


tors were served Swedish cookies 
and coffee by five women mem- 


bers of the Rockford Society 
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dressed in Swedish costumes. The 
Home itself is a typical prosperous 
Swedish-American immigrant resi- 
dence. In addition to its turn- 
of-the-century furnishings the mu- 
seum has a number of unusual 
exhibits that have been added — 
but not enough to make for a 
cluttered appearance. One of 
these was a John Nelson sock- 
knitting machine (the cornerstone 
of one of Rockford’s early large 
industries). Another was a col- 
lection of three dozen differently 
shaped wooden planes used in 
furniture making, also an early 
Rockford industry. An interesting 
curio was a giant-size wood-burn- 
ing glazed porcelain room heater 
(kakelugn) from Sweden. 

On the living room wall of the 
Home is a bronze dedicatory 
plaque, the center section of which 
measures about two by three feet 
and contains an enlarged version 
of Carl Sandburg’s handwritten 
tribute for the dedication. This 
inscription reads: “They shared 
in the making of America. From 
the wilderness days through storms 
of war and years of peace, their 
toils, endurance, valor, their 
struggles and devotions, are woven 
as a dark scarlet thread in the 
Story 


American and 


Their names and works 
Carl 


sacred 
Dream. 
are Worth Remembrance. 
Sandburg.” 

At Rockford College the visi- 
tors were received by young wom- 
en in dresses of the period when 


Jane Addams was a student and 
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were shown an Addams exhibit 
in the John Hall Sherratt Library. 
This included a number of letters 
from Miss Addams to Miss Sarah 
F. Anderson, presitient of Rock- 
ford College from 1890 to 1896. 
The group also saw the room on 
the second floor of Middle Hall, 
oldest building on the campus, 
that was occupied by Jane Ad- 
dams as a student. The room, 
which is the only one in the build- 
ing that still has a fireplace, is 
now reserved for the senior Jane 
Addams the 
tenant being Miss Judy Meyer of 
Red Wing, Minnesota. 

Presiding at the annual banquet 
Saturday evening in the Junior 
Ballroom on the top floor of the 
Hotel Faust was President New- 
man, 205 members and 
guests in attendance. Preceding 
the speaking program a concert 
of Negro spirituals was presented 
by “The Gentlemen of Harmony,” 
a group of twelve singers under 
the direction of Troy P. Gorum. 
Among their half-dozen songs were 
such favorites as “Deep River,” 
“Balm in Gilead,” “Roll, Jordan, 
Roll,” and the “Lord’s Prayer.” 

Following their brief concert 
Richard S. Hagen, acting chair- 
man of the State Society’s awards 
committee, announced the cita- 
tions for the year. “Awards of 
Merit” were voted for Paul M. 
Angle, director of the Chicago 
Historical Society, and for the 
Robert R. McCormick Charitable 
Trust. “Distinguished Service” 
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Scholar, current 


with 


awards went to William H. Bar- 
rick, Dr. Mildred F. Berry, Paul 
S. Conklin, David W. Johnson 
and Philip N. Peterson of Rock- 
ford; Dr. Arthur Bestor and C. C. 
Burford of Champaign; Herbert 
Coddington and Mr. and Mrs. 
Marvin H. Lyon, Jr., of Moline; 
Irving Dilliard of Collinsville; 
Carl Haverlin of New York City; 
MacKinlay Kantor of Sarasota, 
Florida; Liebbe and 
Bestor Witter of Rock Island; and 
Frank Truman of Rockton. 
MacKinley Kantor, in his talk 
titled ““The Historical Sins of His- 
torical Novelists,” told his listen- 
ers that “the term ‘historical novel’ 
. should be applied only to 
those works wherein a deliberate 
attempt has been made to re- 
create the past.” He then traced 
the development of the modern 
historical novel and in its behalf 
said that “if people are not taught 
to recoil from falsehood, they will 
never be able to award honesty 
the warm welcome which it de- 
serves. .. . The historical novelist 
himself must be the historical ex- 
pert, the technical director which 


Florence 


every Hollywood producer adver- 
tises that he has engaged.” Fi- 
nally, he advised the would-be 
historical novelist to “go and live 
in that other time, before you 
would tell of it.” 

Following Kantor’s talk the 
group adjourned to a second floor 
parlor of the hotel for an hour of 
conversation, coffee and cookies. 

The Sunday afternoon session 





Whitman Trading 
Post, built in 1846, 
is the oldest com- 
mercial structure in 
the Rockton area. 


was held in the small Stuga (cot- 
tage) auditorium of the Sweden 
House Restaurant at the eastern 
edge of Rockford, where the near- 
ly one hundred remaining mem- 
bers earlier had enjoyed a smor- 
gasbord dinner. The speaker, Dr. 
Arthur Bestor, professor of his- 
tory at the University of Illinois 
and a past president of the State 
Society, discussed “The Constitu- 
tional Issues of 1860.” While no 
one particular factor could be 
cited as causing the Civil War, 
he said, the issues he mentioned 
seemed to be due more to the 
omissions than to the provisions 
of the constitution, ordinances and 
laws; for example, no amend- 
ments or laws on slavery were 
even proposed in the period from 


1839 to 1863. 


ANNUAL MEETING Notes: Charles 
Weishaupt, curator of the Robert 
R. McCormick Historymobile, 
donned his Union general’s uni- 
form for the first time for the 
opening of the Civil War exhibit 
Friday afternoon. 


Although the lack of time pre- 
cluded a stop at the Whitman 
Trading Post in the Macktown 
Forest Preserve, the bus tour group 
did get a chance to see this old 
stone building both in geing to 
and returning from the Stephen 
Mack House. 

Several members who had 
planned to go to Freeport on Sun- 
day morning to see the new farm 
museum of the Stephenson Coun- 
ty Historical failed to 
make the trip on account of the 
The fog lifted by 


Society 


heavy fog. 


10:30 A.M. in ample time for the 
smorgasbord dinner. Incidentally, 


the annual meeting was over by 
3 p.M. Sunday. 

An innovation for Historical So- 
ciety events was the fashion show 
presented by models for the Wag- 
on Wheel shop during the group’s 
Saturday lunch there. 

The bus trip to Rockton was 
made on Illinois Highway 2 and 
the return to Rockford was over 
U.S. Route 51. The tour totaled 
about forty-five miles. 

Costumed hostesses at the Er- 
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lander Home Museum were Mrs. 
David W. Johnson, Mrs. Carl 
Severin, Mrs. Adolph Miller, Mrs. 
John Nelson and Mrs. Gus Sjo- 
blom. 

In the moment of silence that 
followed the invocation given at 
the Saturday breakfast by the 
Rev. Joseph C. Cleveland of 
Rockford Second Congregational 
Church, the crowd was slightly 
startled to hear Member Phil Shutt 
of Cambridge say, “He was en- 
tirely out of his element.” Phil has- 
tened to the speaker’s table with 
this explanation for the pastor: 
When the invocation began, he 
had been telling the guests at his 


table about a high-school history 
text that had been written by a 
professor of English. He stopped 
talking then, but when the invoca- 
tion ended he resumed his dis- 
course with a final comment — 
which everybody heard. 

The committee which decided 
on the Society’s 1960 awards con- 
sisted of John W. Allen, chairman, 
and George W. Adams, both of 
Carbondale; Robert G. Bone, 
Normal; Richard S. Hagen, Ga- 
lena; Oliver J. Keller, Springfield; 
Wasson W. Lawrence, Fairfield; 
Mrs. Doris P. Leonard, Princeton; 
Herman G. Nelson, Rockford ; and 
Mrs. Willard J. Spurgeon, Sparta. 


Students and Their Historymobile Lesson 


Ever since it was opened in Au- 
gust the State Historical Society’s 
Robert R. McCormick History- 
mobile has been a favorite target 
for both amateur and profession- 
They take pic- 
outside and 
even of the individual ex- 
Most of them are satisfied 


al photographers. 
tures of the inside 
and 
hibits. 
to get only what they can see, 
but a few attempt to interpret the 
meaning or purpose of the His- 
torymobile — which is, of course, 
to interest all the citizens, par- 
ticularly the younger set, in the 
history of Illinois. The picture 
on the front cover of this issue of 
the Journal is the best, so far, of 
the latter type. The expressions 
of interest on the children’s faces, 
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as Curator Charles V. Weishaupt 
gives his brief talk, are what these 
photographers are constantly striv- 
ing to catch. 

This picture was made by a 
photographer for the Sterling 
Gazette when the Historymobile 
visited his town early in Septem- 
ber. At that time the exhibit was 
one titled “The Declaration of 
Independence and Its Signers” 
and featured autographed materi- 
als by all fifty-six signers. The 
display was changed to one on 
“Tllinois in the Civil War” for 
the annual meeting of the His- 
torical Society in Rockford on Oc- 
tober 7-9. 

During the first three months 
the Historymobile was open, more 





than 43,000 visitors viewed its ex- 
hibits. In that time it made stops 
in the following cities and towns: 
Springfield, Chicago, Skokie, Kan- 
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kakee, Sterling, Fairfield, Bloom- 
ington, Lincoln, Berwyn, Joliet 
and Rockford; also Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin, and Iowa City, Iowa. 


Activities of Local Historical Societies 


“School Days” provided the theme 
for the Alton Area Historical So- 
ciety’s first meeting of the 1960- 
1961 season held on September 
11. Featured was a “School 
Days” exhibit of historical minia- 
tures shown by the McKinley 
School sixth-grade pupils of Mrs. 
William Burt. A tea and recep- 
tion followed 
Haskell House. 

Mrs. Horace J. Ash is program 
chairman and Mrs. Maitland Tim- 
mermiere is president of the Alton 


the program at 


Society. 


The Aurora Historical Society’s 
museum and carriage house ex- 
hibit had more visitors this sum- 
mer than ever before in their his- 
tory, Mrs. Alice Applegate, cura- 
tor, reports. The carriage house, 
converted into a_ transportation 
museum and opened three years 
ago, has added several new dis- 
plays, one of the most interesting 
of which is a blacksmith shop con- 
Also 


attracting attention are three life- 


structed by Vernon Derry. 


sized papier-maché horses once 
used to model harness and saddles 
in Aurora harness shops. Another 
recent acquisition, the gift of Mr. 
and Mrs. Fred Engwald, is a 200- 
year-old, elaborately carved pair 


of hames — the wood pieces that 
fit around a horse collar and fas- 
ten to the traces. 

Exhibits in the museum proper 
— the old Tanner home — occupy 
three floors of the hundred-year- 
old brick mansion at Oak Avenue 
and Cedar Street. 


One of Batavia’s historic homes 
— the residence of Mr. and Mrs. 
E. W. Wynn — was the setting 
for the Batavia Historical Society’s 
“evening of reminiscences,” Fri- 
day, July 15. Society members 
gathered in the Wynns’ 
where an informal discussion of 
the city’s old homes and _land- 


yard, 


marks was presided over by John 
Gustafson. 


The Boone County Historical 
Society devoted its September 6 
meeting to the problem of housing 
the Society’s growing collection of 
historic memorabilia. President 
John Tripp, who was host to the 
meeting at his home in Belvidere, 
outlined a public relations cam- 
paign for the organization and 
discussed the possibility of erect- 
ing a Society building. 


More than seventeen hundred 
visitors were registered at the mu- 
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seum of the Bureau County His- 
torical Society, in Princeton, dur- 
ing the year ending in June, 1960. 
Museum acquisitions and attend- 
ance figures were reported by the 
Society’s museum committee at 
the annual meeting on June 10. 
The membership committee re- 
ported that the organization now 
has 294 annual members and 103 
life members. 

The formal meeting was con- 
cluded with the re-election of all 
incumbent officers. They are 
Frank Grisell, president; Mrs. 
E. .L. vice-president ; 
Mrs. Clifford Leonard, secretary ; 


Whitney, 


and Duncan L. Bryant, treasurer. 
The were 
named to three-year terms: Mrs. 
Perry D. Trimble, Rollo T. Hen- 
sel, Roger Eickmeier, Mrs. C. G. 
Heck, Judge W. W. Wimbiscus 
and Carl Kramer. 


following directors 


The Cairo Historical Associa- 
tion met in June at Magnolia 
Manor — the organization’s head- 
quarters — to elect officers for 
1960-1961. The Association op- 
erates under a unique system 
which provides for three execu- 
in addition to the 
roster of one or more 


tive officers 


standard 


vice-presidents, a secretary and 
These executive of:- 


a treasurer. 
ficers serve alternately as _presi- 
dent during the year. 

The new executive officers are 
Mrs. Fay S. Comer, Mrs. Walter 
Gates and Mrs. Edward Salmon. 
Other officers include Mrs. Ray 
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Keller, first vice-president; Mrs. 
Jesse Spiceland, second vice-pres- 
ident; Clayton Boone and Ear! 
Jewell, third vice-presidents; Mrs. 
James Darrow, secretary; and 
Mrs. Leslie Roche, treasurer. 

On September 10 the Associa- 
tion stocked and staffed a one- 
day delicatessen; Mrs. Salmon 
was in charge. A 


Six college students — four from 
overseas and two from the United 
States — were entertained by the 
Edwards County Historical So- 
ciety at Albion early this fall. The 
students toured the Society’s mu- 
seum and heard Mrs. Virginia 
Skinner discuss George Flower’s 
settlement in Edwards County and 
the communal society at New 
Harmony, Indiana. 

The romantic life of Edgar 
Thompson, an Albion man who 
married a Fiji Island princess aft- 
er roaming the South Pacific for 
many years, was the subject of 
another recent Society meeting. 
Mrs. Sarah Wheeler told the story 
of Thompson and his family; Ed- 
gar’s father, Samuel, she said, was 
an Albion physician, and _his 
brother Ralph was a founder and 
editor of the Albion Pioneer (now 
the Journal-Register) from 1868 
to about 1873. 


An efficient, highly organized 
corps of volunteers is at work in 
Evanston, engaged in reorganizing 
the library of the Evansto. His- 
torical Society. The committee is 





headed by Miss Margaret E. 
Nicholsen, Evanston High School 
librarian, who is being assisted by 
Mrs. John Mock, a library staff 
member at Northwestern Univer- 
sity. Under the direction of Miss 
Nicholsen and Mrs. Mock, the 
volunteers are at work cataloging 
and repairing the Society’s book 
Other library projects 
include the indexing of local his- 


collection. 


tories and Evanston newspapers, 


bringing the library’s clipping file 
up to date and collecting addition- 
al source materials on Evanston 
history. 


Plans for the antique sale of 
the Galena Historical Society were 
formulated at the Society’s June 
meeting. Last year’s sale brought 
the Society some $800, and an 
equally successful event was an- 
ticipated this year. Two new of- 
ficers — George Viture, vice-pres- 
ident, and Miss Irene Larey, sec- 
retary — were named at the June 
meeting. 

In addition to conducting the 
antique sale on October 1, Socie- 
ty members were active in the 
annual tour of Galena homes, 
September 24-25, and in the city’s 
old-fashioned country fair, held 
on seven week ends, beginning 
August 13 and ending October 
g. The Society has also taken the 
lead in planning for the city’s 
observances of the Civil War Cen- 
tennial. 


The Carrollton Gazette-Patriot 
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reports to its readers that any 
“who have been expecting a mes- 
sage any day” that the Greene 
County Historical Society “had 
breathed its last will be surprised 
to learn that at least seven of its 
nine lives are still functioning.” 

New officers elected at the June 
meeting are William Battershell, 
Roodhouse, president; L. T. 
Whiteside, Eldred, vice-president ; 
Mrs. Thomas Segraves, Carroll- 
ton, treasurer; Mrs. Peter J. Ach- 
enbach, Carrollton, corresponding 
secretary; and the following town- 
ship and city publicity chairmen: 
Carl Wright, Rockbridge; Mr. 
and Mrs. James Ford, Greenfield; 
George Livingstone, White Hall; 
Dean Morrow, Athensville; Mrs. 
Robert Dougherty, Kane; Mr. and 
Mrs. Orville Stout, Woodville; 
William Hobson, Eldred; Mrs. 
Bob Hubbard, Walkerville; Paul 
Daum, Linder; Perry Sherwin, 
Hillview; Finice Doyle, Wrights; 
and Eben Hunt, Roodhouse. 

The Society meets in the his- 
torical museum in the Geers 
Building on the square in Car- 
rollton. 


The newly formed Histori- 
cal Society of Hartford is now 
custodian of a city playground 
park named for Clint Walker, 
a native of Hartford and 
star of the television series “Chey- 
enne.”’ Walker dedicated the 
park on June 12 at ceremonies 
with a frontier atmosphere. The 
featured an old- 
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day’s events 
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fashioned parade, and many of 
the guests wore costumes of the 
“Wild West.” 

The Society’s historical _ sites 
headed by Elmer 
Hart, is responsible for the beau- 
tification and upkeep of the park. 
He was named to the post by 
President R. E. George at the 
Other 
committee chairmen are Mrs. 
John Stosky, library; Mrs. John 
O’Fallon, publicity; Mrs. William 
Walston, program; and Mrs. Amil 


committee, 


Society's June meeting. 


Wilcox, membership. 


Donald F. Lewis, past presi- 
dent of the Madison County His- 
torical Society, opened the 1960- 
1961 season of the Land of Goshen 
Historical Society on September 
4 with a talk on the life of Edward 
Coles, second governor of Illinois. 
Lewis is a recent recipient of a 
Ford Foundation grant which en- 
abled him to do research on the 
Governor’s life. Prior to his 
work, very little information was 
available about Coles after he left 
Illinois in 1833 for Philadelphia. 
Lewis sketched the major develop- 
ments of Coles’s administration as 
governor but devoted the princi- 
pal part of his talk to his sub- 
ject’s later life. In his research, 
Lewis pointed out, he made use 
of an extensive collection of Coles 
manuscripts now held by the His- 
torical Society of Pennsylvania. 

Mrs. Louise Ahrens, president 
of the Society, conducted the brief 
business meeting, and the follow- 
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ing members were in charge of 
the social hour: Miss Dorothy 
Metcalfe, Mr. and Mrs. Willard 
Flagg, Mrs. Nellie Graham and 
Miss Lena Graham. 


The La Salle County Historical 
Society met on July 17 at the 
home of Kenneth Butler in Men- 
dota. After a business meeting 
conducted by Miss Jane Mills, 
Society president, Butler displayed 
his collection of antique cars and 
discussed the problems of restor- 
ing the automobiles to working 
order. Mrs. Edgar Cook and 
Misses Ruth and Jeannette Kar- 
ger, all of Mendota, served re- 
freshments to the group at the 
conclusion of the program. 


The Lewis and Clark Historical 
Society met Sunday, June 12, at 
Wood River, with Miss Ruby 
Roseberry as principal speaker. 
Her topic was the early history of 
the area. Loyal Palmer is presi- 
dent of the Society and Miss Ef- 
fie Maxey is secretary. 


The Marshall County Histori- 
cal Society enjoyed a graphic re- 
construction of the Battle of 
Gettysburg at its July meeting. 
The speaker, Marshall County 
State’s Attorney O. B. Pace, Jr., 
described a section of the upper 
central Illinois River Valley where 
the topography closely resembles 
that of the Gettysburg area. In 
his visualization the town of Lacon 


corresponds in position to Gettys- 





burg. Comparing the Pennsyl- 
vania sites to familiar Illinois land- 
marks, Pace traced the action at 
Gettysburg in a manner that vivid- 
ly recreated the battle. 

Mrs. Blake Grieves, vice-presi- 
dent and program chairman, pre- 
sented the speaker. 

Society directors from Evans 
Township — Roscoe Ball, Hattie 
Smith, Mina Swanson and Maxine 
Tomlinson — served as hosts at 
the July 31 picnic supper meeting 
in Wenona. President Ray Litch- 
field presided at the brief busi- 
and Miss 
Bussell was in charge of the pro- 
She talked on the organi- 
zational aspects of the Society 


ness_ session, Eleanor 


gram. 


and gave the history of its found- 
ing. 

The Marshall County group 
did not have a formal meeting in 
August but participated instead 
in the Marshall County Old Set- 
tlers’ Day program, held in Lacon 
on August 25. Wayne Ehringer 
was chairman of a window dis- 
play arranged by Society mem- 
bers for that event. 


Members of the Mattoon His- 
torical Society are looking forward 
to one of the busiest years in that 
organization’s history. Plans are 
underway for a membership cam- 
paign and a program reorganiza- 
tion, both of which went into ef- 
fect this fall. At a special meet- 
ing at the home of Mr. and Mrs. 
Alexander Summers, President 
Ray Redding was authorized to 
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appoint a planning committee to 
report at the Society’s annual 


meeting. Officers for 1961 will 
be recommended at that time by 
a nominating committee consisting 
of Mrs. Earl Robertson, chairman, 
Mrs. Virgil Dodson and Gerald 
Dunn. 


Fred Moffit talked on the his- 
tory of Perryton Township at the 
first meeting of the 1960-1961 
season of the Mercer County His- 
torical Society. The meeting was 
held September 6 at the Essley- 
Noble 
Aledo. 


Memorial Museum in 


Historical sketches of two Mon- 
roe County areas were presented 
at the July and August meetings 
of the new Monroe County His- 
The July 20 
meeting was held in Maeystown, 
and Mrs. Gloria Bundy told the 
story of that section of the coun- 
ty. Nelson A. Schneider talked 
on Harrisonville Precinct at the 


torical Society. 


Society’s August 17 meeting at 


Valmeyer. 


Instructions for an often neg- 
lected field of exploration — his- 
torical as well as physical — were 
given to the Nauvoo Historical 
Society by Mrs.. Pearl 
Vestal, at the Society’s July 19 
meeting. Mrs. Vestal’s subject 
was “Old Cemeteries,” 
told her listeners where to look 
for abandoned private cemeteries 
and explained methods of making 
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tombstone engravings easier to 
decipher. 

Another speaker, Mrs. Hazel 
Tedford, told of efforts being 
made to preserve the old Dundy 
cemetery near the homestead of 
one of Hancock County’s first set- 
tlers, Captain James White. 

The third part of the program 
was presented by Mrs. Carroll 
Swanson, who described a strange 
that has aroused 
among people 
passing the farmhouse of David 
Baster, of Golden’s Point 
Christian Church. The large stone 


stone object 
much curiosity 
south 


slab, which rests in Baster’s yard, is 
hollowed out so that it has a rim 
around the outside and a gentle 
slope to the center, where there 
This cumbersome 
device, Mrs. Swanson explained, 


is an opening. 


was once actually a dish drainer, 
of the type used in the large com- 
munal kitchens of the Nauvoo 


Icarians. 


Ogle County Historical Society 


members met for a picnic at Low- 
den State Park near 
Oregon on August 29. Mrs. Fran- 
ces Smith and Mrs. Mary Berg- 
ner talked on Lorado Taft’s 
“Black Hawk” which is 
in the park. 


Memorial 


statue, 


Members of the Perry County 
Historical Society enjoyed a pic- 
nic at the grounds of the DuQuoin 
State Fair Association on July 11. 
Society President Albert Teabeau, 
of DuQuoin, was in charge. 
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A tour of historic sites in Ran- 
dolph County took the place of 
the regular August meeting. 


History-minded Pike 
citizens, led by a college student 
home on vacation, were busy 
throughout the summer laying the 


County 


groundwork for the organization 
of a county historical society. The 
student, Warren Winston, served 
as chairman of the preliminary ac- 
tivities that culminated in a pub- 
lic meeting in the Pike County 
Circuit Courtroom on September 
g. Attorney Paul Grote presided 
at that meeting, and State His- 
torian Clyde C. Walton was the 
principal speaker. 

At the September 9 meeting, 
a nominating committee, con- 
sisting of Earl Zimmerman, chair- 
man, Paul Grote, Mrs. Marjorie 
Williams, Ernest Gay and Mrs. 
Thelma Jones, was named to se- 
lect officers for the new organiza- 
tion, and Milo Pearson of Pleas- 
Hill 
chairman. 

Others active in the organiza- 
tion of the Society include Mrs. 
Grace Matteson, Mrs. Almarena 
Grote, Mrs. L. J. Litvan, Mar- 
jorie Nighbert, Mrs. Harold Claus, 
Mrs. Martha Caughlan, Mrs. 
Claudia Shriver and Mrs. Mary 


Lowe. 


ant was named program 


Entertainment and relaxation 
marked the summer activities of 
the usually hard-working Ran- 


dolph County Historical Society. 





In June, Society members were 
served a meal of German delica- 
cies prepared by the women of 
the Peace Lutheran Church in 
Steeleville. They also visited a 
bazaar and were entertained by 
a German band, which presented 
a concert in the Steeleville City 
Park. 

The meeting on July 28 com- 
bined business with pleasure, when 
a picnic supper at Fort Kaskaskia 
State Park initiated a membership 
campaign that went on through 
August, “Get a Member Month.” 
Prospective members were guests 
at the picnic. 

On August 27, forty-nine So- 
ciety members joined an excursion 
by chartered bus to St. Louis, 
where they had dinner at the 
famous ‘‘Hitching Post” restaurant 
and attended a production of 
“Carmen” aboard the Goldenrod, 
last of the Mississippi River show- 
boats. 
in charge of arrangements for the 
St. Louis trip. 


Ebers R. Schweizer was 


The last two outdoor meetings 
of Saline County Historical So- 
ciety’s summer program were pot 
luck dinners held on the grounds 
of the Societys new museum 
building — once the residence at 
the county poor farm. At the 
August dinner, members of the 
county board of supervisors were 
guests of the Society. The speak- 
er at that dinner, Attorney Don 
Scott, thanked the board mem- 
bers for making the museum build- 
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ing available to the Society and 
commended them as “partici- 
pants in this project of preserving 
the history of this region.” 

At the September dinner, plans 
were made for the year’s pro- 


grams and museum projects. 


The Stephenson County His- 
torical Society’s farm museum — 
the first in Illinois — was official- 
ly opened to the public on Sun- 
day, July 31. The 
grounds and arboretum 
stocked with picnic tables and 


museum 
were 


chairs for families and groups who 
wished to spend the day. Mrs. 
A. J. Waterhouse headed a com- 
mittee of 4-H mothers who served 
free coffee and punch at the open 
house. 

Approximately one 
visitors attended the opening; 
they were greeted by Society of- 
ficers, charter members and mu- 


thousand 


seum donors, who served alter- 
nately in the reception line. 
Although not all of the exhibits 
are completed, many of them lack 
only a few minor objects. Par- 
ticularly engaging were the black- 
the 


kitchen, the veterinary office, the 


smith shop, old-fashioned 


carpenter shop, the harness shop 


and displays devoted to grain 
culture and harvesting, poultry 
raising, dairying, lumbering and 
haying. 

A permanent 
“Jane Addams 


County, 1860-1935” was opened 


display titled 
of Stephenson 


in the historical museum in Sep- 
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tember. The display includes 
photographs, paintings, letters and 
documents as well as objects used 
by Miss Addams during her life- 
time. Among these are her hobby 
horse, her trundle bed, a black 
lace dress, equipment from her 
father’s mill and souvenirs of her 
years at Rockford College. 

In addition to these special 


events the Stephenson County So- 
ciety held two traditional sum- 


mer affairs — an ice cream social 
in July and a picnic in June. In 
honor of the Jane Addams cen- 
tennial, the program that followed 
the picnic was devoted to Miss 
Addams. Principal speaker was 
Dr. Jordan Cavan, of Rockford 
College. Dr. Cavan, who lived 
at Hull House twelve sum- 
mers, talked on his experiences 
there and reminisced about Miss 
Addams’ administration of the 
famed settlement house. Other 
guests at the picnic included sev- 
eral Cedarville “old settlers,’ who 
shared their memories of the years 
the Addamses lived in that com- 
munity. Miss Ruth Winn pre- 
sided at the program, and Donald 
L. Breed introduced Dr. Cavan. 
Mrs. Kenneth A. Knowlton, chair- 
man of the Society’s Jane Addams 
committee, introduced the Cedar- 


for 


ville guests. 


The summer program of the 
Sterling-Rock Falls Historical So- 
ciety consisted of a series of his- 
torical tours. Two busloads of his- 
tory enthusiasts took part in the 
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first tour to Prophetstown, Port- 
land and Lyndon; Gunnar Ben- 
son and Glen Wheat, Jr., were 


guides for the tour; they were 


assisted by Mr. and Mrs. Lloyd 
Elfline and Carole Benson. The 
second tour, to the Rock Island 
area, included visits to the Rock 
Island Arsenal, the John M. 
Browning Museum, the United 
States and Confederate cemeteries 
on Rock Island, the George Dav- 
enport home and Black Hawk 
State Park. The first two tours 
were held on Sunday afternoons, 
but the third — an all-day affair 
— was held Saturday, August 20. 
Principal stops on the route were 
Nauvoo, Carthage, the Bishop Hill 
settlement and the Carl Sandburg 
home in Galesburg. 

The Society sponsored another 
special event in June — an open 
house at its museum in Central 
School, Sterling, at which John 
W. Davis, of Kirkwood, Missouri, 
was guest of honor. Mr. Davis 
and his sister Susan were pre- 
sented life memberships in the So- 
ciety as a token of appreciation 
for their generosity. The Davises 
donated the fine Whiteside Coun- 
ty historical collections of their 
father, W. W. Davis, to the Ster- 
ling-Rock Falls Society in 1959 
soon after the organization was 


formed. 


J. Robert Smith, of Carmi, was 
re-elected president of the White 
County Historical Society at a 
picnic meeting on Sunday, July 





31. Other officers are James R. 
Endicott, Mrs. 


C. E. Garner, secretary; David 


L. Stanley, treasurer; James M. 


Pomeroy and Dr. A. E. Stocke, 


directors. 


vice-president ; 


Mrs: J. M. Pomeroy is the new 


chairman of the museum ways 


and means committee. Since the 
Society began restoration of the 
old Ratcliff Inn to provide space 
for a Society headquarters and 


a museum, contributions to the 
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museum fund have totaled $6,480 
and expenditures, $6,198. 
historical 


Another local 


museum is that of the Winnetka 
Historical Society in a fireproof 


new 


room in the basement of the Win- 
netka library. Museum displays, 
arranged under the direction of 
Samuel S. Otis, will feature relics 
of the wreck of the Lady Elgin, 
which took place on Lake Michi- 


gan in September, 1860. 


Correction of Error in Summer Issue 


Dr. Victor E. Beck, of Rock Is- 
land, writes that in the report of 
the Spring Tour of the Illinois 
State Historical Society (on page 
209 of the Summer Journal) one 
of his several titles was listed in- 


correctly. The account said that 


he was “president of the Augus- 
tana [Historical] Society and head 
of the Augustana Book Concern.” 
His position with the latter or- 
ganization, he says, is “Secretary 
of Literature,’ which means 
“book editor.” 


Civil War Centennial Gets Increased Attention 


Increased interest in the approach- 
ing centennial of the Civil War 
brought the Historical Society’s 
Executive Director Clyde C. Wal- 
ton a number of requests for talks 
and conferences during the final 
quarter of 1960. These and his 
other non-routine activities are 
listed here: 

October 7-9: Attended the an- 
nual meeting of the Illinois State 
Historical Society in Rockford. 

October 9-10: Went to Cairo 
for meeting with the Chamber of 
Commerce and U. S. Army engi- 
neers concerning the possibility of 


acquiring a surplus river boat for 
the Cario Point-Fort Defiance 
State Park. 

October 12: At East Moline for 
Illinois Library Association execu- 
tive committee meeting on Na- 
tional Library Week in Illinois. 

October 16-17: Attended first 
meetings of the Friends of the 
Southern Illinois University Li- 
brary, at Chester and Carbondale; 
served as master of ceremonies at 
the Monday afternoon session. 

October 18-19: In Indianapolis 
for regional meeting of the Na- 
tional Civil War Centennial Com- 
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mission ; took part in panel discus- 
sion of Illinois’ plans for the ob- 


servance. 

October 26-29: Attended an- 
nual meeting of Illinois Library 
Association held in collaboration 
with the Missouri Library Asso- 
ciation in St. Louis. 

October 29: Addressed the Illi- 
nois State Normal University 
chapter of Pi Gamma Mu on the 
subject of Illinois and the Civil 
War. 

November 2: Met with Presi- 
ent Glenn H. Seymour in Charles- 
ton on State Historical Society 
plans for the year. 

November 3: Addressed the 
American Business Club of Spring- 
field on the coming Civil War 
Centennial. 

November 4: In Chicago for 
the twentieth anniversary meeting 
of the Chicago Civil War Round 
Table. 

November 5: Addressed the 
young married group of the West- 
minster Presbyterian Church of 
Springfield on Illinois and the 
Civil War. 

November g: In Urbana for 
meeting with representatives of 
the University of Illinois concern- 
ing a possible study of manuscript 
resources in the state. 

November 10: In Chicago for 
meeting of the Chicago Civil War 
Round Table. 

November 11: In Bloomington 
for meeting of the management 
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board of the David Davis Mansion. 

November 12-13: Attended ses- 
sions and addressed annual meet- 
ing of the American Ethnohistory 
Society in Bloomington, Indiana. 

November 16: In Quincy for 
first meeting of the local Civil War 
Round Table. 

November 17: ‘Took part, along 
with Bernard Wax and Mrs. Olive 
Foster of the Historical Library 
staff, in half-hour television show 
about the Library and Histori- 
cal Society on station WTTW, 
Chicago. 

November 20-22: Acted as IIli- 
nois host for official delegation of 
four Russian Cultural Exchange 
visitors. 

November 29: Addressed meet- 
ing of St. Clair County Historical 
Society, in Belleville. 

November 30: Visited Civil 
War battlefields at Ironton and 
Belmont, Missouri. 

December 6: Acted as modera- 
tor for a panel discussion by mem- 
bers of the American Society for 
Public Administration on the sub- 
ject “Prospective Legislation in 
the Seventy-second Illinois Gen- 
eral Assembly”—in Springfield. 

December 12: Addressed first 
meeting of the Elgin Area Histori- 
cal Society. 

December 16: In Jacksonville 
to address Rotary Club on “Christ- 
mas during the Civil War.” 

December 22-23: In Chicago 
for meeing on manuscript pre- 
servation. 
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Hickey, Julia Nan, 212 

Hickman, John, 172 

Hickman (Ky.), 280 

Hickok, Horace, 329 

Hickok, Mrs. Wayne, 330 

Hicks, John, 312 

Hico (Texas), 409 

Hieronymus, Benjamin R., 99-100 

Hieronymus, Rex, 99 

Higgins, E. L., 22, 23, 27 

Higgins, Joel, 290 

Higgins, Margaret Womack 
Joel), 290 

Higgins family, 290, 293 

Hilgard family, 290 

Hill, David B., 272 

Hill, John L., 51 

Hill, S. M., 97-98 

Hill, William, 259 

Hilton, George W.: review of book 
by, 305-6 

Historic Morgan and Classic Jack- 
sonville (Eames), 294 

Historic Preservation 
109 

Historic Preservation Workshop, 224, 
328 

History of Bureau County (Bradsby), 
150, 152n 

History of Camp Douglas, 
(Tuttle), 46n 

History of Chicago from the Earliest 
Period to the Present Time (An- 
dreas), 41n, 43n, 51n, 53n, 58n, 
62n, 63n 

History of Cook County, Illinois 
(Goodspeed and Healy), 52n 

History of the First White Settlers 
in Versailles Township, Brown 
County, Illinois, A (McFarland), 
334-35 

Historymobile. See Robert R. Mc- 
Cormick Historymobile 

Hoagland, Ernest, 330 

Hobson, J. T., 188 

Hobson, Sheila, 324 

Hobson, William, 441 

Hoch, Lynda, 331 

Hodges, Carl G., 435; “The Kid- 
naped Cornerstone,” 29-36 

Hodgson, Alfred, 217 


(Mrs. 


(periodical), 
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Hoeb, Elroy, 218, 332 

Hoffman, Otis, 111 

Hoffman, Mrs. Otis, 111, 334 
Hoffman, William [1864], 51, 52, 53 
Hoffman, William [1960], 103 
Holcomb, O. C., 186 

Holcomb, Silas Alexander, 234 
“Holiday House” (Cairo), 105 
Hollis Hall (Harvard University), 
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Hollywood, Daniel, 190 

Holmes, Oliver Wendell, Sr., 353 

Holmes, Oliver Wendell, Jr., 354n 

Homer (Ill.), 32 

Homer Park (Homer), 105 

Hood, John Bell, 58, 86 

Hooker, George, 262 

Hooley’s Theater (Chicago), 361 

Hooppole (Ill.), 417 

Hoover, Mrs. Ina Shugart, 151n 

Hoover, Norman, 108 

Hopkins, John P., 122, 124, 125-26; 
picture, 123 

Horn, Sylvia Hall 
S.), 158 

Hornback family, 290 

Horney, Helen, 319, 324; picture, 
320 

Horsley, George William, 322 

Hostick, King Victor, 194, 321, 324, 
432; picture, 323 

Hotel Faust (Rockford), 432, 433, 
36 

Houghlin [Houghton], D. M., 33 

Houghlin [Houlen], W. H., 33 

House, Boyce: “Bryan the Orator,” 
266-82 

House, Byron O., 315 

House, James B., 315 

Houston, Sam, Jr., 54 

Howard, John, 317, 318 

Howell, C. H., 140 

Howes, Mrs. George, 218 

Hoyt, Joseph Gibson, 346n, 347-48 

Hubbard, Mrs. Bob, 441 

Hubbard, Grace Virginia 
(Mrs. William A.), 412 

Hubbard, Lamont, 325 

Hudson, Henry, 65 

Hughes, Charles Evans, 279 

Huguenot Memorial Society of Ox- 
ford (Mass.), 292 

Hull, Charles J., 241 

Hull House (Chicago): work of, 
240-43, 244-45, 246, 247-65, 317, 
420, 421, 446 


(Mrs. William 


Squire 
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Hull House Men’s Club, 
257, 262 

Humphrey, J Otis, 294 

Hunnicutt, J. D., 290 

Hunnicutt family, 290 

Hunt, Alan C., 290 

Hunt, Eben, 441 

Hupp, Mrs. Ethel Walter, 293 

Hurlbut, Oren E., 211 

Hurley, H. G., 214 

Hurst, Fred, 330 

Hyde Park (Ill.) [now part of Chi- 
cago], 38 


252-53: 


Ibendahl, Calvin, 332 

Icarians, 444 

Iles, Elijah, 71, 73, 75, 76, 78; plat 
(illus.), 74 

Illinois: abolitionism, 389-403; 
boundary controversy, 382; Civil 
War centennial, 448; coal mining, 
5-28; Finns in, 328; interurbans, 
305-6; Norwegian settlement, 306; 
pronunciation and place names, 
415-17; slavery fight (1824), 390, 
392; woman suffrage, 243 

Illinois and Michigan Canal, 70, 165 

Illinois Artillery: Board of Trade, 
Bolton’s, Bouton’s, Elgin, First, 
Mercantile, Ottawa, Phillips’ and 
Silversparre’s batteries, 42 

Illinois Benevolent and Protective As- 
sociation of the Northwest, 8-9 

Illinois Cavalry: gth Regt., 41, 42; 
12th Regt., 42; 13th Regt., 42 

Illinois Central Railroad, 37, 38, 109, 
165, 214, 431 

Illinois Civil War Centennial Com- 
mission, I1I-12 

Illinois College, 217, 231, 392 

Illinois Department of Conservation, 
112, 189, 224, 316, 328 

Illinois Department of Factory In- 
spection, 242 

Illinois Department of Public Wel- 
fare, 317 

Illinois Division of Parks and Me- 
morials, 316, 328 

Illinois Finnish-American Historical 
Society, 327-28 

Illinois General Assembly: Addams 
in, 239; Austins in, 413; counties 
created by, 152, 431; cumulative 
voting for, 299-301; educational 
appropriations, 94; Flagg runs for, 
216; Lincoln in, 111; Lincoln and 
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Johnston appointed land commis- 
sioners by, 70; McClernand in, 
164-65; Richardson elected senator 
by, 64; Stern room appropriation, 
181; University of Illinois located 
by, 326 

Illinois History (periodical), 
220, 318-19, 321-25, 333, 435 

Illinois Indians, 213, 416 

Illinois Infantry: 4th Regt., 416; 17th 
Regt., 418; roth Regt., 42; 21st 
Regt. 419; 23d Regt., 42, 52; 24th 
Regt., 42; 34th Regt., 190; 39th 
Regt., 41; 42d Regt., 42; 44th 
Regt., 42; 45th Regt., 42; 51st 
Regt., 41, 418; 53d Regt., 42; 55th 
Regt., 41; 56th Regt., 42; 57th 
Regt., 42; 58th Regt., 42; 60th 
Regt., 42; 65th Regt., 42, 52, 53; 
67th Regt., 42; 69th Regt., 42; 71st 
Regt., 42; 72d Regt., 42; 84th 
Regt., 418; 88th Regt., 42; 89th 
Regt., 42; goth Regt., 42; 93d 
Regt., 42; 105th Regt., 42; 113th 
Regt., 42; Mechanics’ Fusileers, 41 

Illinois Institution for the Education 
of the Blind (now Illinois Braille 
and Sight-Saving School), 325 

Illinois Lincoln Sesquicentennial 


183, 


Commission, 183-84, 189, 217 
Illinois National Bank (Springfield), 


99 

Illinois River, 152, 330 

Illinois State Board of Public Char- 
ities, 243 

Illinois State Capitol (present), 29- 
36, 294; illus., 31, 34 

Illinois State Fair: 1868, 30; 1960, 
336, 433 

Illinois State Historical Library: 
acquisitions, 99-100, 190, 289-93, 
294, 418-19; campaign material 
(1860), 222-23, illus. cover, Sum- 
mer; Ellsworth letters in, 311; and 
Bathsheba_ Lincoln marker, 180, 
223; newspapers, 106; remodeling, 
224; Stern collection, 179, 181-82; 
television program, 448; three-way 
picture (and illus.), 100-101 

Illinois State Historical Society: an- 
nual meeting (1960), 432-38, 447; 
Cedarville marker, 246; De Soto 
House marker, 328; historymobile, 
335, 335, 432-33, 437, 438-39; and 
Illinois History, 183, 318, 323, 324; 
Shawneetown regional meeting, 
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tour 


223, 


224, 314-15, 3353 Spring 
(1960), 102-3, 112, 207-12, 
447; television program, 448 

Illinois State Journal (Springfield), 
81, 287; Bullock land advertised in, 
71-72, 75; on cornerstone laying, 
30, 32-34, 35, 36 

Illinois State Militia, 28 

Illinois State Penitentiary (Joliet), 

Illinois State Register (Springfield), 
167, 175 

Illinois State University 
field), 341-43; illus., 342 

Illinois Terminal Railroad, 305, 306 

Illinois Theatrical Company, 387 

Illinois Traction System. See Illinois 
Terminal Railroad 

Illinois, University of, 78, 238, 326, 
426, 448 

Illiopolis (Ill.), 32 

Impending Crisis of the South and 
How to Meet It, The (Helper), 
169 

Incidents and Anecdotes of the Civil 
War (Porter), 283-87 

Incredible Tale: The Odyssey of the 
Average American in the Last Half 
Century (Johnson), 262n 

Indian Creek, 158 

Indian Life in the Upper Great 
Lakes, 11,000 B.C. to A.D. 1800 
(Quimby): reviewed, 421-22 

Indiana, 80-81, 306 

Indiana University, 306 

Indianapolis Traction Terminal, 306 

Indianapolis Union Bus Station, 306 

Indians: Catlin paints, 428; in Civil 
War, 91; on Cumberland, 430; 
Hancock fights, 302; Lincoln’s 
grandfather killed by, 189; Matson 
and, 159-60, 161; review of book 
on, 421-22; in Texas, 409 

Ingersoll, Robert Green: name on 
capitol cornerstone, 29, 33, 34, 35; 
36 

Internal improvements, 164-65, 196 

International Congress of Women, 
244 

Interurban railroads, 105, 305-6 

Ireland and the American Emigra- 
tion, 1850-1900 (Schrier):  re- 
viewed, 96-97 

Irish: in Chicago, 248, 259, 262; 
emigration, 96-97; in Galena, 378, 
379, 384; as miners, 8 


(Spring- 





Irish Brigade, 42 

Irish Legion. See Illinois Infantry: 
goth Regt. 

Iroquois Club (Chicago), 129 

Irwin, George, 67n 

Irwin, Robert, 77 

Isacsson, Alfred: book review by, 
86-88 

Island Number Ten, 52 

Island Queen (steamer), 61 

Isselhardt, Mr. and Mrs. B. J., 107 

“It Happened in Southern Illinois” 
(newspaper column), 213 

Italians, 8, 21, 27, 248, 263 

Ivanhoe (Ill.), 107, 328 

Ivens, Mrs. Mary Jo, 322, 324 


Jackson, Charles P., 404 

Jackson, James W., 511 

Jackson, Thomas Jonathan (“Stone- 
wall”), 88, 91, 101, 198, 429; 
biography reviewed, 199-200 

Jackson (Miss.), 419 

Jacksonville (Ill.), 32, 79, 294, 330, 
403n; Bryan in, 217, 231; Lincoln 
in, 19! 

Jacksonville Journal, 294 

Jacobs, Cora, 333 

Jacobsburg (Ohio), 150 

James, John, 6n, 9, ron, 11n, 16n, 
17n, 25-26 

James Wadsworth School (Chicago), 
104 

Jameson, J. Franklin, 196 

Jane Addams: A Biography (Linn), 
247n 

Jane Addams: A Centennial Reader 
(Johnson, ed.): reviewed, 420-21 

Jane Addams centennial seal (illus.), 
318 

Jane Addams House (Philadelphia), 
318 

Jane Addams Medal, 318 

Jane Addams Peace Association, 318 

Janson, Eric, 304 

Janz, Mrs. Harold, 329 

Jarnstedt, B. G., 220 

Jarvis, Frank, 328 

Jealous Wife (play), 356 

Jefferson, Joseph III, 361 

Jefferson County Historical Society, 
106 

Jennings, Mariah Elizabeth. See 
Bryan, Mariah Elizabeth Jennings 

Jesus, Society of [Jesuits], 423 

Jewell, Earl, 440 
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Jews: in Chicago, 248 

Johannsen, Robert W.: book review 
by, 194-97 

John Deere Junior High School (Mo- 
line), 323, 324 

John Hall Sherratt Library (Rock- 
ford College), 436 

John M. Browning Museum (Rock 
Island Arsenal), 209, 446 

Johnson, Amanda, 252, 258-59 

Johnson, Andrew, 205, 286-87 

Johnson, Cave, 54 

Johnson, Cyrus, 329 

Johnson, David W., 433, 436 

Johnson, Mrs. David W., 433, 438 

Johnson, Emily Cooper: review of 
book edited by, 420-21 

Johnson, Gerald W., 266 

Johnson, Herrick, 361, 363-75; pic- 
ture, 373 

Johnson, Herschel Vespasian: cam- 
paign ribbons, 222, illus. cover, 
Summer 

Johnson, Jared L., 106 

Johnson, Mrs. Miriam, 213 

Johnson, Polk, 54 

Johnson, Rhea Duryea (Mrs. W. 
Harvey), 290 

Johnson, Seale, 89 

Johnson, W. Paul: picture, 189 

Johnson, Mrs. William, 330 

Johnson’s Island (Ohio), 61 

Johnston, John Davis, 188 

Johnston, Joseph Eggleston, 86 

Johnston, Noah, 70 

Joliet (Ill.), 79, 306, 324, 328, 415 

Jolliet, Louis, 423 

Jolliet-Marquette Expedition of 1673, 
The (Steck), 423 

Jonas, Mr. and Mrs. L. H., 214 

Jones, Archie, 105 

Jones, Frances, 334 

Jones, Jenkin Lloyd, 134 

Jones, Stanley L.: book review by, 
23-25 

Jones, Mrs. Thelma, 444 

Joy, William, 214 

Jubilee College, 99 


Kahler, , 119 

Kane, Elias Kent, 332 

Kangley (IIl.), 404, 409 

Kankakee (Ill.), 215, 306, 417, 439 

Kankakee County Historical Society, 
106, 215 

Kankakee Journal, 215 
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Kansas, 99, 184, 186, 290 

Kansas City Journal, 259n 

Kansas-Nebraska Act, 81, 165-66 

Kansas State Historical Society, 184 

Kantor, MacKinlay, 432, 436 

Kappes, John, 290 

Kappes family, 290, 291 

Karger, Jeannette, 442 

Karger, Ruth, 442 

Kaskaskia (Ill.), 415 

Kaskaskia Indians, 319 

Keefe, Thomas H., 59 

Keiley, Patrick, 75-76 

Keller, Oliver J., 438; 
by, 85-86 

Keller, Mrs. Ray, 440 

Kelley, Florence, 242, 
251n, 255n, 262, 264 

Kelsch, Gerald T., 331 

Kenna, Michael (“Hinky Dink’), 
118, 141; picture, 121 

Kennedy, Albert J., 247n 

Kennedy family, 289, 291 

Kenosha (Wis.), 309 

Kent, Germanicus, 433 

Kent, William, 119n, 120n, 123, 134, 
136, 143n, 144, 145n, 147n, 148n 

Kent Creek, 433 

Kentucky Civil War Round Table, 
189 

Kentucky Lincoln Sesquicentennial 
Commission, 189 

Keokuk (Indian), 428 

Kett, H. F., & Company (Chicago), 
155 

Kewanee (Ill.), 306 

Kilbourn, Thomas, 291 

Kilbourn family, 291 

Kilfoil, Fred, 316 

Kilgus, Christian, 220 

Kilgus, Ruth, 334 

Kimball, Lovel, 336 

Kimball, Preston W., 217 

Kimpling, Ralph, 217 

Kincaid Act, 98 

King, Hoyt, 136, 255n 

King, Mrs. Orlo, 217 

King, Preston, 286-87 

King shaft (Braidwood), 10 

Kingman, George, 313 

Kings (Ill.), 331 

Kinst, Frank J., 432 

Kintzel, Nancy, 219 

Kircher, Theodor Engelmann, 290 

“Kirke, Edmund” (pseud.). See 


Gillmore, James Roberts 
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book review 


249n, 250n, 


Kirkpatrick, John, 404, 406-7 

Klapthor, Mrs. Margaret Brown, 328 

Klement, Frank L.: review of book 
by, 426-27 

Kloth, Martin, 218 

Klumph, Richard A., 291 

Klumph family, 291 

Knapp, Alfred Averill, 291 

Knapp family, 291 

Knickerbocker, J. J., 132 

Knight & Leonard (Chicago), 154 

Knights of the Golden Circle, 427 

Knowles, Judy, 324 

Knowlton, Mrs. Kenneth A., 446 

Knox, Henry, 107 

Knox College, 79, 184, 186-87 

Knox County (Ill.), 107 


Knox County Historic Sites, Inc., 


79, 107 

Knoxville (Ill.), 79, 416 

Knuti, Ernest L., 327 

Koerner, Gustavus Philip, 175 

Koesler, Donald, 324 

Kohl, William, 410, 411 

Kohlsaat, Herman Henry, 143 

Korshak, Marshall, 104 

Kramer, Carl, 440 

Kranz, Henry B.: review of book by, 
82-83 

Kriege, Mr. and Mrs. Harold, 216 

Kross, Michael, 105 

Kruger, Mrs. Claire, 213 

Kulla, “Big,” 206 

Kuppenheimer, B., & Company, Inc., 
181 

Kurz & Allison, 91 

Kusek, Mrs. Joseph, 218 


Labor, 5-28, 81, 82 

Labor Standard, 28n 

La Bree, Ben: review of book edited 
by, 89, 91 

Lackner, Francis, 136 

Lacon (Ill.), 442 

Lady Elgin (steamer), 447 

La Grange (Ill.), 324 

Lake Forest (Ill.), 309 

Lamar, Lucius Quintus Cincinnatus, 
86 

Lamkins, Mrs. Trenna, 214 

La Moine River, 416 

Land of Goshen Historical Society, 
107, 215-16, 329, 442 

Landes, Mrs. Joseph D., Jr., 327 

Langdell, Christopher C., 358 

Lange, Robert C., 216, 329 





Lanphier, Charles Henry, 167-68, 
170, 171, 175, 177; picture, 176 

Lapham, Phoebe. See Swartwout, 
Phoebe Lapham 

Lapham, Reuben, 65 

Larey, Irene, 441 

Larimore family, 291 

Larned, E. C., 367, 372 

Larson, Richard R., 187 

La Salle (Ill.), 415 

La Salle County (Ill.), 306, 404, 
405-6, 409 

La Salle County Historical Society, 
216-17, 329, 442 

Latham, George C., 344-45, 348, 350 

Lathrop, Julia Clifford, 243 

Laughlin, James D., 402 

Laughlin, Samuel D., 397 

Lawler, Frank, 252-53 

Lawler, Michael Kelly, 314, 315 

Lawrence, Wasson W., 221, 438 

Lawrenceville (Ill.), 79 

Lawson, Victor Fremont, 138n, 143, 
147n 

Lead mining, 377-78 

Leaf River Grange (Lightsville), 218 

Leary & Brown (Philadelphia), 222 

Leavenworth (Kan.) Daily Times, 
186 

Le Claire Hotel (Moline), 207, 208, 
209, 210 

Lecompton Constitution, 


163, 164, 


174 

Lee, Robert Edward: at Gettysburg, 
g0, 202; and Jackson, 200; three- 
way picture, 101; surrender, 85, 


go 
- Lee, Mrs. Sheldon S., 327 
Leeright family, 291, 293 
Legate, Robert H., 330 
Leigh, James, 217 
Leland Hotel (Springfield), 33, 34 
Lemaster, Howard M., 291 
Lemaster family, 291 
Lena (Ill.), 417 
Leonard, Doris Parr (Mrs. Clifford), 
432, 438, 440 
Leopold, Alice Koller, 318 
Levitt, Saul, 190 
Lewis, Mrs. A. Austin, 330 
Lewis, Donald F., 442 
Lewis, James Hamilton, 319 
Lewis, Lloyd Downs, 108 
Lewis, Lydia L., 403n 
Lewis, Mary Dearing, 318 
Lewis, Paxon J., 218 
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Lewis, William, 402 

Lewis and Clark Historical Society, 
442 

Lewis County (Va.), 199 

Lewis Henry Morgan: The Indian 
Journals, 1859-62 (White, ed.), 
428 

Lexington (Mo.), 42 

Libby Prison (Richmond, Va.), 419 

Liberator, The (Boston), 389, 391, 
392, 393, 394, 395, 396, 397, 398, 
399, 402 

Liberia, 397 

Liberty Party, 402 

Liberty Prairie (Ill.), 216 

Library of Congress, 179 

Liebbe, Florence, 436 

Liederman, Karen, 325, 333 

Lies, Joseph, 212 

Life of Billy Yank, The (Wiley), 90 

Life of Johnny Reb, The (Wiley), 90 

Light, Ivan H., 194 

Light, W. F., 218 

Lightsville (Ill.), 218 

Lincoln, Abraham (1744-1786), 188, 
189 

Lincoln, Abraham (1809-1865), 169, 
418, 429; and Addams, 239; ad- 
mission to bar, 191; appointments 
by, 83, 88; Armstrong trial, 191, 
192-93; assassination, 69, 86-88; 
and Barney, 201; in Beardstown, 
191; birthday celebrated, 112; in 
Black Hawk War, 208; Blau on, 
313; in Bloomington, 191; books 
on, 80-85, 112, 191-94, 200-201; 
and Browning, 64, 66-69; and Mrs. 
Bullock’s land, 70-78; in Cairo, 
191; calls for troops, 37, 41; cam- 
paign banner, 184, 186-87, illus. 
185; campaign ribbons, 222-23, 
illus. cover, Summer; and Cam- 
eron, 91-92; in Carmi, 221; in 
Charleston, 191; in Chicago, 191; 
“chicken bone” case, 319, 321; at 
City Point, 283, 285; at Clinton, 
191; in Congress, 81, 83; con- 
spiracy against, 86; Cooper Union 
speech, 200-201, 214, 351; and 
Copperheads, 427; 

in Danville, 191; debates with 

Douglas, 164, 173, 343; in Decatur, 
191; and Dubois, 78-79; education, 
341; election (1860), 192; and 
Ellsworth, 308, 310-11; farewell to 
Springfield, 288; film on, 214; at 
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Five Points House of Industry, 
201; Freeport debate centennial, 
78; in Galesburg, 79, 184; in Gen- 
eral Assembly, 111, 164; grand- 
mother’s grave marker, 188-89, 
223, illus. 189; and Grant, 285; 
guide for teachers, 183-84; in Illi- 
nois Supreme Court, 191, 192, 194; 
inauguration (1861), 187; in Indi- 
ana, 80-81; in Jacksonville, 191; 
and Johnson, 286-87; and John- 
ston, 188; and King, 286-87; and 
kittens, 286; Knoxville plaque, 79; 
law partnerships, 194; law _prac- 
tice, 191-94; and Robert Lincoln, 
341, 343, 344, 348, 350-51, 355; 
Robert Lincoln collection, 191; 
and McClernand, 1065-66, 167; 
on Malvern, 283-87; marriage, 
287-88; Matson slave case, 191; 
at Metamora, 191; at Monticello, 
191; at Mt. Pulaski, 191; at New 
Salem, 91-92; in New York, 200- 
201; nomination (1860), 200, 351, 
355; at Ottawa, 187; at Paris, 191; 
peace terms proposed by, 285; at 
Pekin, 191; at Petersburg (Va.), 
69, 198-99; philosophy, 81; plat 
endorsed by (illus.), 74; and 
Porter, 283-87; programs on, 214- 
15, 216, 218, 219-20, 221, 333, 3343 
real estate owned by, 70; at Rich- 
mond, 69, 198-99; on River Queen, 
283, 284; Rock Island bridge case, 
191; and Ann Rutledge, 92; 
sesquicentennial, 108, 111, 183- 

84; and Seward, 205, 285; at Shel- 
byville, 191; in Springfield, 191; 
Stern collection, 179, 181; at “still 
house,” 187-88; Student Historian 
award for article on, 319, 321, 3333 
at Sullivan, 191; and Swartwout, 
64, 66-69; at Taylorville, 191; 
three-way picture, 100-101, 
100-101; toast to, 204; at Tremont, 
191; at Urbana, 191; in Vandalia, 
III, 164, 191; war powers, 359 

Lincoln, Bathsheba Herring (Mrs. 
Abraham): grave marker, 188-89, 
223, illus. 189 

Lincoln, Mary Todd (Mrs. Abra- 
ham), 71, 187, 283, 287-88; and 
Robert Lincoln, 343n, 354, 358, 
359 

Lincoln, Nancy 
Thomas), 80, 290 


47° 


Hanks = (Mrs. 


illus. * 


Lincoln, Robert Todd: education, 
341-60; picture (1861), 357 

Lincoln, Thomas (1778-1851), 70, 80 

Lincoln, Thomas (“Tad”) (1853- 


1871), 187, 283, 359 
Lincoln, William Wallace, 187 
Lincoln (Ill.), 70, 224 
Lincoln (Neb.), 231, 317 
(Springfield), 


Lincoln & Herndon 
165, 191, 194 

Lincoln and Vandalia (Schriver and 
Burtschi), 221 

Lincoln Day by Day (Lincoln Sesqui- 
centennial Commission), 329 

Lincoln 1854-1861 (Angle), 201 

Lincoln Images: Augustana College 
Centennial Essays (Ander and 
others), 210 

Lincoln Kinsman (periodical), 80 

Lincoln Lore (periodical), 80 

Lincoln Memorial University, 287 

Lincoln National Life Foundation, 
80 

Lincoln Park (Chicago), 118 

Lincoln Sesquicentennial Commis- 
sion (U.S.), 81, 329 

Lincoln Tomb, 188, 189 

Lincoln’s Parentage and Childhood 
(Warren), 80 

Lincoln’s Vandalia (Baringer), 221 

Lincoln’s Youth: Indiana Years, Sev- 
en to Twenty-one, 1816-1830 
(Warren): reviewed, 80-81 

Linn, James Weber, 247n 

Lippmann, Walter, 245-46 

Litchfield, Ray B., 108, 217, 443 

Little River, 409 

Little Round Top (Gettysburg), go 

Littleton, Martin, 272 

Littleton (N.H.), 99 

Litvan, Mrs. L. J., 444 

Livingstone, David, 54 

Livingstone, George, 441 

Lloyd, Henry Demarest, 251n, 
254n, 264n 

Lockhart, Bess, 212 

Lofty, Frank, 28n 

Logan, John Alexander, 
178 

Logan, Stephen Trigg, 70 

Logan & Lincoln (Springfield) 

Lohmann, Karl B., 105, 214, 326 

Lombard Junior High School (Gales- 
burg), 324 

Lombard University: Lincoln ban- 


ner, 184, 186-87, illus. 185 


53n, 
167, 


176, 


194 





London Mills (Ill.), 416 

Long, Stephen Harriman, 102 

Long Road of Woman’s Memory, 
The (Addams), 244 

Longstreet, James, 90, 202 

Lookout Mountain, Battle of, 418 

Lorrain & Company (Galena), 386 

Louisiana Infantry (CSA): 14th 
Regt., 428 

Louisville (Ky.), 91, 418 

Lounsbery family, 291 

Love, Louise, 108 

Lovejoy, Elijah Parish, 159, 394n 

Lovejoy, Owen, 159 

Lowden Memorial State Park, 444 

Lowe, Mrs. Mary, 444 

Lowell, James Russell, 
353-545 picture, 352 

Lowell (Ill.), 4o1n, 402, 405 

Lowry, Edward G., 280-81 

Loy, Bliss, 106 

Loyal Hanna (steamer), 387 

Lucas, Ralph, 107 

Lugner, Charles J., 108 

Lugner, Mrs. Charles J., 108 

Lukens, Mrs. Eliza Jane Carr, 186 

Lukens, Lura, 186, 211 

Lundy, Benjamin, 389, 4.0, 401n, 
402 

Lurton, Mildred Smith (Mrs. John 
S.), 291 

Lurton, Sarah Margaret, 291 

Lurton family, 291 

Luther College (Decorah, Iowa), 308 

Luther College (Wahoo, Neb.): re- 
view of historical sketch of, 97-98 

Lutheran Church, 97, 98, 209, 304, 
306-8; Andover Swedish, 335; Au- 
gustana Synod, 307, (Kansas Con- 
ference) 97, 98; Batavia Bethany, 
325; De Kalb Bethlehem, 327; 
Missouri Synod, 307; Norwegian 
Synod, 307; Steeleville Peace, 445; 
Sterling St. John’s 333-34 

Lutheran Church among Norwegian- 
Americans, The (Nelson and 
Fevold): reviewed, 306-8 

Lyndon (Ill.), 446 

Lynn Color Guards (Civil War), 42 

Lyon, Marvin H., Jr., 112, 207, 211, 
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343, 352, 


43 
Lyon, Mary Clarke (Mrs. Marvin 
H., Jr.), 112, 207, 211, 436 
Lyttle, Charles H., 215, 328 


McAdoo, William Gibbs, 237 
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McAndrew, Patrick II, 215 
Macbeth (play), 387 

McBride, Walter E.: picture, 320 
McCann, i FF 

McCarthy, “Buck,” 119 

McCaslin, Harry, 333 

McClellan, George Brinton, 301, 429 
McClellan, Mrs. George Brinton, 301 
McClelland, Clarence Paul, 182, 330- 


31 

McClelland, Gladys, 214 

McClernand, John Alexander: anti- 
Lecomptonism, 165-66, 174; can- 
didacy for speakership, 163, 167- 
68, 170-75, 176-77; at Charleston 
convention, 178; in Civil War, 167; 
and Compromise of 1850, 165; and 
Jefferson Davis, 174, 175; and 
Douglas, 166-67, 170-73, 175, 175, 
177-78; in General Assembly, 164- 
65; Halstead on, 178; and Hern- 
don, 169-70, 172; at Illinois cap- 
itol ceremonies, 33; and internal 
improvements, 164-65; Koerner on, 
175; and Lanphier, 167, 170-71, 
175, 177-78; and Lincoln, 165, 167; 
picture, 166; and Polk, 165, 172; 
on slavery, 173; Stevens on, 175-76 

McCord, Alenia, 334 

McCord, Daniel, 391 

McCord, Robert, 391 

McCracken, Harold: review of book 
by, 428 

McCullough, Clark, 214 

McCutcheon, John Tinney, 142 

McDonnell, Mrs. William A., 291 

McDonnell family, 291 

McDowell, Viola, 213 

McEwen, Mrs. Ernest G., 327 

McFarland, Robert Nelson, 334 

MacFarlane, James, 5n, 8n 

McFeely, Otto: “Oak Park’s Bit of 
the Forest Primevai,” 412-14 

McGillen, John, 122, 124 

McGuffey, William Holmes, 424 

McGuire, Mrs. Vereta, 326 

Macieiski, Cynthia, 332 

McIntosh, Myrtle, 329 

Mack, Mr. and Mrs. Leonard, 334 

Mack, Stephen, 433, 434, 437; home 
(illus.), 434 

McKendree College, 109, 332 

McKenzie, Marion, 324 

Mackinaw River, 417 

McKinley, William, 233-34, 235, 279 

McKinley, William Brown, 305-6 
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McKinley Bridge (St. Louis), 305 

McKinley School (Alton), 439 

McKinley System, 305-6 

McKinney Settlement (IIl.), 72 

McKitrick, , 298 

Macktown Forest Preserve (Winne- 
bago Co.), 433-34, 437 

McLaughlin, Daniel, 9, 11, 13, 14, 
16-17, 2In, 22, 23n, 24n, 27-28 

McLaughlin, Louis, 221 

McLean, John, 315 

McMaster, S. W., 377-79, 384 

McMillan, Robert, 213-14 

McQuiggin, Mrs. G. L., 110 

McVicker, James H., 361, 367-68, 
372, 373, 374-753 picture, 366 

McVicker, Mary (Mrs. James H.), 
372 

McVicker’s Theater (Chicago), 361, 
365, 367-68, 372, 374, 375; illus., 
363 

Madison County Historical Society, 
108, 329-30, 442 

Madstone, 409-12 

Maeystown (Ill.), 443 

Maggio, Nicholas, 141 

Magnolia (Ill.), 406, 407 

Magnolia Festival (Cairo), 326 

“Magnolia Manor” (Cairo), 
326, 440 

Magoffin, Beriah, 54 

Magoffin, Magruder, 54 

Mahoney, , 119 

Making of an American Community: 
A Case Study of Democracy in a 
Frontier County, The (Curti): re- 
viewed, 312-13 

Mallquist, Allen, 221 

Malta (N.Y.), 309 

Malta (steamer), 387 

Malvern (steamer), 283-87 

Malvern Hill, Battle of, 194 

Manassas. See Bull Run 

Manitowoc (Wis.), 304 

Mann, Henry N., 132 

Mann, James Robert, 123 

Manny family, 110, 333 

Map of Bureau County, Illinois, with 
Sketches of Its Early Settlement 
(Matson), 149-50, 153, 154 

Mapes, Mrs. Harry B., 214 

Marlowe, , 366 

Marquette, Jacques, 422, 423 

Marquette Club (Chicago), 129 

Marquette Legends (Steck): 
viewed, 422-23 
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105, 


re- 


Marseilles (Ill.), 336 

Marshall, Clifford, 2:7 

Marshall, John, 110, 315 

Marshall County (IIl.), 289, 291 

Marshall County Historical Society, 
108, 217, 330, 442-43 

Marshall County Old Settlers’ Day, 


443 
Marshall House (Alexandria, Va.), 


310-11 

Mary Aloysia, Mother, 324 

Mary Constance, Sister, 218 

Marye’s Heights (Fredericksburg, 
Va.), 302 

Masks in a Pageant (White), 279n 

Mason, Roswell B., 215 

Masons, Ancient Free and Accepted: 
and Illinois capitol ceremonies, 
29, 32, 33-34, 35, 36 

Masters, Edgar Lee, 417 

Matheny, Charles Reynolds, 75, 76 

Matson, Electa Mead (Mrs. Nehe- 
miah), 150, 151m, 152, 161, 162n 

Matson, Elizabeth Mercer (Mrs. 
Enos), 150 

Matson, Enos, 150, 159 

Matson, Nehemiah: _ biographical 
sketch, 149-62; picture, 153; 
Princeton home (illus.), 157 

Matson Public Library (Princeton), 
157n, 161-62 

Matson slave case, 191 

Matteson, Mrs. Grace, 444 

Matthew, Nathan, 291 

Matthew, William Ralph, 291, 292 

Matthew family, 291 

Matthews, Charles, 109 

Mattoon (Ill.), 306 

Mattoon Historical Society, 443 

Maury, Matthew Fontaine, 85 

Mauvaiseterre River, 417 

Maxey, Effie, 442 

May, George W., 331 

May family, 289, 291 

Mead, Electa. See Matson, Electa 
Mead 

Mead, L. Ralph, 212 

Meade, George Gordon, 90, 285, 302 

Meade, Mrs. George Gordon, 90 

Mechanicsville (N.Y.), 311 

Medill, Joseph Meharry, 300 

Meet General Grant (Woodward), 
221 

“Meet Mr. Lincoln” (film), 214 

Meier, Mrs. Mae, 334. 

Meigs, Montgomery Cunningham, 51 





Melvill, Allan C., 385n, 386-87 

Melvill, George, 386 

Melvill, Mary Ann Augusta Ho- 
bart (Mrs. Thomas), 380, 384, 386 

Melvill, Robert, 386 

Melvill, Thomas, 376, 380-87; Ga- 
lena home (illus.), 385; picture, 
381 

Melville, Herman: picture, 379; visit 
to Galena, 376, 379-80, 382, 383, 
384, 385, 387, 388 

Memorial of the Fiftieth Anniversary 
of the Cherry Mine Disaster, 
November 13, 1909 (Demichelis) : 
reviewed, 103 

Memories of Shaubena; with Inci- 
dents Relating to the Early Settle- 
ment of the West (Matson), 154, 
157M, 159-60 

Menard (IIll.), 415 

Mencken, Henry Louis: on Bryan, 
272- 

Mendel, Edward, 153 

Mercer, Mrs. Christina C., 222 

Mercer County Historical Society, 
108, 217, 330, 443 

Merchant, , 119 

Meredith, Roy: review of book ed- 
ited by, 89, 90 

Meriweather, Nicholas, 291 

Meriweather, Robert L.: review of 
book edited by, 194-97 

Meriweather family, 291 

Merwin, Charles L., 291 

Merwin, Miles, 291 

Merwin family, 291 

Messling, Mary Kay, 325; picture, 
320 

Metamora (Ill.), 191, 312 

Metcalfe, Dorothy, 442 

Metcalfe, Richard, 324, 334 

Methodist Episcopal Church, 209, 
216-17, 304, 335, 369; Andover 
Swedish, 335; Indian Creek Mis- 
sion, 216-17; Lacon First, 217; 
Rock River Conference, 216; 
Sheridan First, 216 

Metzker, James Preston, 193 

Mexican War, 88, 90, 199, 302 

Meyer, Judy, 436 

Miami University (Oxford, Ohio), 


372 
Michael Strogoff (play), 365 
Michigan Infantry: roth Regt., 135 


Michigan Sharpshooters: 1st Regt., 


59, 53 
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Michigan State Militia, 88 
Mid-America (periodical), 423 
Middle Hall (Rockford College), 


436 

Miers, Earl Schenck, 324 

Milhollen, Hirst D.: review of book 
by, 89, go 

Military Tract [Military Reserve], 
416 

Mill Creek Cemetery (Ky.), 188 

Miller, Mrs. Adolph, 438 

Miller, Benjamin Hovey, 291 

Miller, Georgia, 290 

Miller, Hannah, 205 

Miller, Henderson, 409 

Miller, Lewis B., 409 

Miller family, 291 

Millerites, 297 

Millhouse, Mrs. George T., Jr., 328 

Millikan, Marguerite, 219 

Mills, Harlow Burgess: “Grandfather 
Burgess Was a Forty-niner,” 404-9 

Mills, Jane, 216, 329, 442 

Mills, 333 

Millspaugh, Francis C., 291 

Millspaugh family, 291 

Milton, George Fort, 59n 

Mind and Spirit of John Peter Alt- 
geld, The (Christman, ed.): re- 
viewed, 295-96 

Mindrup, Mrs. V. H., 329 

Miners’ National Association, 9, 12, 
16n, 17, 21, 22, 24, 25-26, 27, 28 

Miners’ National Record, 8n, 27n 

Mines, A. W., 218 

Mississippi, 174, 175 

Mississippi River: bridges, 209; park 
at confluence with Ohio, 112, 315- 
16; steamboating on, 210 

Missouri Infantry: 48th Regt., 50 

Missouri Pacific Railroad, 109 

Missouri River, 407 

Mr. Lincoln’s General: U. S. Grant; 
an Illustrated Autobiography 
(Meredith, ed.): reviewed, 89, 90 

Mobile & Ohio Railroad, 109. See 
also Gulf, Mobile & Ohio Railroad 

Moby Dick (Melville), 376, 380 

Mock, Mrs. John, 441 

Modjeska, Helena, 361 

Modoc rock shelter, 334 

Moffit, Fred, 443 

Mojonnier, Timothy, 291 

Mojonnier family, 291 

Moline, Ragnar, 220 


Moline (Ill.): I.S.H.S. meets at, 
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207, 210-11, 223; Student Histo- 
rians, 323, 324 

Moline Dispatch, 211 

Moll, Ruth, 211 

Monaghan, James [Jay], 82 

Monmouth (lIll.), 306 

Monroe, James, 195 

Monroe Center (Ill.), 108 

Monroe County Historical Society, 
443 

Montgomery, James Stuart: 
of book by, 89, 90 

Montgomery (Ill.), 105 

Monticello (TIll.), 191 

Montonye, John, 291 

Montonye family, 291 

Montpelier (Vt.), 107 

Mooney, William, 18n 

Moore, Clifton H., 70 

Moore, Guy, 87 

Moore, Marion C., 290, 326 

Moore, Nathaniel Fish, 378n 

Moore family (Warren Co.), 418 

Moran, Frank L., 327 

More, Billings, 406 

More, Carl N., 213 

Morgan, James, 221 

Morgan John Hunt, 48, 61, 62 

Morgan, John Pierpont, 273, 275 

Morgan County Historical Society, 
217, 330-31 

Mormons, 331 

Morning, La Roy, 322, 323; picture, 
319 

Morrill, Justin Smith, 164 

Morris, Delyte Wesley, 94, 95 

Morris, John, 141 

Morris (Ill.), 160 

Morrow, Dean, 441 

Morrow, John D. A., 289 

Morse, Mrs. Harry (nee Reed), 110 

Morse, Mrs. J. D., 219 

Mosby, John Singleton, 204, 302 

Motto, The (Jubilee College publica- 
tion), 99 

Mount Pulaski (Ill.), 191 

Mount Sterling Democrat-Message, 
334, 335 

Mulkey, Floyd, 103 

Mulkey, Mrs. Floyd, 104 

Mullen, Arthur F., 274, 278n 

Muller, Mrs. Lola, 218 

Mulligan, James A., 42 

Munhall, L. W., 368 

Municipal Voters’ League (Chicago), 
117, 122n, 128-48, 254, 255n 
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Munson, Rachael Hall (Mrs. Wil- 
liam), 158 

Murdoch, Art, 106 

Murdock, Mrs. Helen Lawrence, 216 

Murphy, Charles, 275 

Murray, John J.: review of book 
edited by, 312-13 

Murray, Saidie, 216 

Murtagh, William J., 332 

Musso, George, 215, 216 

Musso, Mrs. George, 215 

My Friend, Julia Lathrop (Addams), 


245 
My Neighbor’s Wife (play), 387 
Myths after Lincoln (Lewis), 108 


Napier, » 35 

Nashotah (Wis.?), 304 

Nathan, Adolph, 132 

National Association for 
vancement of Colored 
(NAACP), 241 

National _ Broadcasting 
(NBC), 214 

National Civil War Centennial Com- 
mission, 223, 447-48 

National Education 
(NEA), 322 

National Historical Publication Com- 
mission, 195 

National History Month, 220 

National Lincoln-Civil War Council, 
287 

National Society of New England 
Women, 327 

Nationa! Trust for Historic Preserva- 
tion, 109, 224, 332 

Nauvoo (Ill.), 217, 444, 446 

Nauvoo Grape Festival, 218 

Nauvoo Historical Society, 108, 217- 
18, 443-44 

Nebraska: Bryan in, 97, 98; Swedish 
settlers in, 231 

Negroes: colonization proposals for, 
381, 396-97; at Hull House, 241; 
indentured, 71; Jackson and, 199; 
in Madison County, 329; as miners, 
26, 28; at salines, 315; and speak- 
ership fight, 169-70, 172-73. See 
also Slavery ‘ 

Neiman, O. H., 110, 333 

Nelson, E. Clifford: review of book 
by, 306-8 

Nelson, Herman G., 432, 438 

Nelson, John, 435 

Nelson, Mrs. John, 438 


the Ad- 
People 


Company 


Association 





Nelson, Maud Irene, 324 

Neumann, Ray A., 331 

Nevins, Allan, 221, 296 

New Athens (Ill.), 417 

New Berlin (Ill.), 417 

New Boston Township (Mercer Co.), 
217 

New Conscience and an Ancient Evil, 
A (Addams), 244 

New Deal: and agriculture, 426 

New England, 200 

New Harmony (Ind.), 217, 315, 440 

New Market (Mo.), 311-12 

New Mexico Territory, 91 

New Orleans (La.), 428, 429 

New Salem (Ill.), 91-93, 191 

New Shawneetown (Ill.). See Shaw- 
neetown (IIl.) 

New Windsor (Ill.), 416 

New York (N.Y.): Ellsworth in, 309, 
310, 311; Lincoln in, 200-201; 
theater in, 362 

New York Association, 335 

New York Fire Zouaves, 310 

New York School of Social Work, 


317 f 
New York World, 267 


Newberry, Lane K., 218 
Newer Ideals of Peace (Addams), 


_ 244 i 
Newman, Ralph Gabriel, 210, 322, 


324, 433, 435, 436; picture, 321 

Neyhart, Mrs. Carl H., 78 

Nichol, John W., 38on 

Nicholsen, Margaret E., 441 

Nicolay, John George, 310 

“Nigger Springs,” 314 

Nighbert, Marjorie, 444 

Nineteenth Ward _ Improvement 
Committee (Chicago), 262 

Nobel Peace Prize, 244, 246 

Noble, , 119 

Nora (Ill.), 417 

Norfolk (Va.), 283 

Normal (Ill.), 321, 323, 324, 325 

Norris, James, 193 

North Chicago Electric and Trolley 
Company, 142 

North Western Gazette @ Galena 
Advertiser, 381n, 382n, 383, 387-88 

Northampton (Mass.), 158 

Northern Belle (steamer), 386 

Northern Cross Railroad. See 
bash Railroad 

Northern Illinois Military District, 
38 


Wa- 
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Northwest Conspiracy, 59 
Northwestern University, 106, 179, 


327 

Norton, Samuel W., 143n, 145n, 146n 

Norwegians, 21, 23, 304, 306-8 

Nott, Charles C., 201 

Nurse, Rupert, 217 

Nussbaum, Adam, 311 

Nussbaum, Anna Barbara Flickiger 
(Mrs. Niklaus), 291, 311-12 

Nussbaum, Ben, 291, 311 

Nussbaum, Niklaus, 291, 311-12 

Nussbaum family, 290, 291, 311-12 

Nussbaums: Being an Account of 
Niklaus and Anna Barbara Flick- 
iger Nussbaum and Their Descend- 
ants (Nussbaum), 291; reviewed, 
311-12 

Nuttall, Mrs. Madeleine, 333 

Nutter, Charles, 221 


Oak Park (Ill.), 412-14 

O’Brien, William J., 249, 251 

O’Connor, Maurice M., 141 

Odeon (Jacksonville), 294 

O'Fallon, Mrs. John, 442 

Ogden Gas Company 
122, 124, 125, 126, 127 

Ogle County Historical Society, 108, 
218, 331, 444; seal (illus.), 331 

O’Hair, Jesse, 291 

O’Hair, Mary C., 291 

O’Hair family, 291 

Ohio: antislavery migrants to IIli- 
nois, 391, 400-401 

Ohio Artillery: 24th Battery, 50, 51 

Ohio River: floods, 314-15; park at 
mouth of, 112, 315-16 

Oil production (centennial), 104 

Old Main (Knox College), 79 

Old Shawneetown (Ill.). See Shaw- 
neetown (lIIl.) 

Old Slave House (Gallatin Co.), 110, 


(Chicago), 


315 

Old Stone Church (Rockton), 434 

Olds, Mrs. Clifford, 332 

Olivette (play), 365 

Olmstead, V. R., 220 

Olson, Emil P., 221 

Olsson, Nils William: review of book 
edited by, 304-5 

Omaha (Neb.) World-Herald, 232 

O’Neil, John, 127 

Ordeal of Southern Illinois Univer- 
sity, The (Plochmann): reviewed, 
93-95 
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Osheroff, Susan, 219 

O'Sullivan, Mary Kenny, 262, 264n 

Otis, Samuel S., 447 

Ottawa (Ill.), 79, 187 

Ottawa Indians, 160 

“Our American Heritage” (TV se- 
ries), 190 

Our Young Folks (periodical), 41n; 
illus. from, 40, 44 

Outlook (periodical), 259n 

Oxford (Mass.), 292 


Pace, O. B., Jr., 442-43 

Pacific Electric Railroad, 305 

Page, Elwin L., 348n, 351n 

Page, Wesley, 292 

Page family, 292 

Palatine Historical Society, 218 

Pallissard family, 292 

Palmer, George H., 351-52 

Palmer, Glen D., 112, 316 

Palmer, John McAuley, 166 

Palmer, Loyal, 442 

Palmer, Samuel B.: illus. by, 44 

Panic of 1837, 378, 379, 383 

Panic of 1873, 6-28 

Papers of John C. Calhoun, Volume 
I, 1801-1817, The (Meriwether, 
ed.): reviewed, 194-97 

Paris (France), 155, 415 

Paris (Ill.), 191 

Parker, Alton B., 235, 271, 272, 273- 


74 

Parker, Charles, 193 

Parker, George, 331 

Parker, Joel, 359 

Parkhurst, Mrs. Florence, 218 

Parks, Clarence, 333 

Parks, Eugene W., 218 

Parrett, Edmund, 324 

Parsons, Theophilus, 359 

Parsons (steamer), 61 

Pasco’s (Cambridge, Mass.), 355 

Patchin, Mary Jane, 214 

Patience (play), 365 

Patton family, 289, 292 

Patzer, Raymond, 103, 213 

Paul, Mr. and Mrs. Marion, 330 

Paullin family, 292 

Peabody, A. P., 346n 

Peabody, David, 99 

Peabody, Hannah, 99 

Peace and Bread in Time of War 
(Addams), 244, 245; review of 
new edition, 420-21 

Pearson, Holger A., 221 
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Pearson, Milo, 444 

Pease, Marguerite Edith Jenison 
(Mrs. Theodore Calvin), 194, 326, 
432; book review by, 422-2 

Pease, Theodore Calvin, 67n 

Peck, Harry Thurston, 267, 269 

Peck, Jesse R., 107 

Peddie, Robert, 316 

Peerless Leader: William Jennings 
Bryan, The (Hibben), 267n 

Peerless Mold & Machine Company 
(Chicago), 294 

Peerless Rubber Horse Shoe Com- 
pany (Chicago), 294 

Peithmann, Irvin M., 213 

Pekin (Ill.), 191 

Peninsular campaign, 302 

Pennsylvania, Historical Society of, 
442 

Pennsylvania Infantry: 1ooth Regt., 
59; 106th Regt., 50 

People’s Gas & Coke Company (Chi- 
cago), 124 

People’s [Populist] Party, 138n, 253n 

Peoria (Ill.), 79, 305, 312, 417 

Peoria County (Ill.), 289, 292 

Peoria Historical Society, 108-9, 218, 
331 

Peoria Journal-Star, 109 

Peoria Savings and Loan Association, 
331 

Peralta (N.M.), 91 

Perkins, Mrs. Ben W., 334 

Perkins, Frances, 242 

Perry County (IIl.) 

Perry County Historical Society, 109, 
332, 444 

Perryton Township 
443 

Personal Memoirs of U. S. Grant 
(Grant), 90 

Peru (Ill.), 336, 407 

Pesotum (Ill.), 417 

Petersburg (IIll.), 70 

Petersburg (Va.), 69, 285, 286, 302 

Petersen, William J., 210 

Peterson, Jeanita, 328, 329 

Peterson, Oscar, 220-21 

Peterson, Philip N., 433, 436 

Peterson, W. T., 220-21 

Pettigrew, , 202 

Phédre (play), 365 

Phetteplace, E. C., 51 

Phi Alpha Theta society, 326 

Philadelphia (Pa.), 222, 331, 362, 
400, 442 


¢ 
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(Mercer Co.), 





Philadelphia North American: illus. 
from, 280 

Philbrick, Mrs. Herbert S., Jr., 327 

Phillips, John C., 53 

Phillips, Wendell, 267 

Phillips Exeter Academy 
N.H.), 345-5! 

Philosophy of Abraham Lincoln in 
His Own Words, The (Baringer) : 
reviewed, 81 

Phlox (steamer), 287 

Phrenology, 297 

Picacho Pass (N.M.), 91 

Pickett, George E., 90, 201, 202 

Pickett, Mrs. George E., go 

Pickett’s Charge: A Microhistory of 
the Final Attack at Gettysburg, 
July 3, 1863 (Stewart): reviewed, 
201-3 

Pickrel, Thomas, 79, 107 

Pierce, Franklin, 346 

Pike, Mary, 186-87 

Pike County Historical Society, 444 

Pillsbury, Ithamar, 335 

Pine Lake (Wis.), 304 

Pingree, Hazen Smith, 253 

Pinkerton, Allan J., 16, 18, 19 

Pinkerton National Detective Agency, 
16, 29, 18, 19,.20, 21, 27 

Pinkham, Thomas, 103 

Pioneer in Northwest America, 1841- 
1858: The Memoirs of Gustaf 
Unonius, A (Olsson, ed.) : reviewed 
(Vol. II), 304-5 

Pioneers of Illinois; Containing a 
Series of Sketches Relating to 
Events That Occurred Previous to 
1813; Also Narratives of Many 
Thrilling Incidents Connected with 
the Early Settlement of the West, 
Drawn from History, Tradition 
and Personal Reminiscence (Mat- 
son), 154, 160-61 

Pirates of Penzance, The (play), 365 

Pitkin, William Asbury, 314 

Pitman, Benn, 86 

Pittsfield (Ill.), 336, 416 

Pittsfield (Mass.), 384, 386 

Placerville [Hangtown] (Calif.), 404 

Planck, Gary R., 103 

Pletsch, Mrs. Ernest, 329 

Plochmann, Carolyn Gassan (Mrs. 
George Kimball): review of book 
by, 93, 95 

Plochmann, George Kimball:  re- 
view of book by, 93-95 


(Exeter, 
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Plumb, Preston B., 98 

Pocahontas (Ill.), 417 

Poles, 8, 248 

Polk, James Knox, 165, 172 

Polo (Ill.), 324, 417 

Pomeroy, Mr. and Mrs. J. M., 447 

Pond, Allen B., 132, 136 

Pontiac (Indian), 160 

Pontiac (Ill.), 306 

Poole, David, 324 

Poore, Benjamin Perley, 86 

Pope, John, 84 

Pope, Mrs. Juliette Wall, 293 

Pope, R. B., 369 

Popular sovereignty, 81, 173 

Porter, David Dixon, 283-87 

Porter, Fitz John, 83, 303 

Porter, Ralph, 330 

Portland (Ill.), 446 

Portland (Ore.), 92 

Portrait and Biographical Record of 
Adams County, Illinois, 65 

Posey, Thomas, 315 

Potawatomi Indians, 159, 416 

Pounds Hollow, 315 

Powers, John, 119, 124, 141, 248-65; 
picture, 121 

Prairie du Rocher (Ill.), 415 

Prairie Grass Dividing (Dowie): re- 
viewed, 97-98 

Prairie Schooner (periodical), 282n 

Pratt, Harry Edward, 64, 194; mie- 
morial award, 319, 322, 324 

Pratt, Marion Dolores Bonzi (Mrs. 
Harry Edward), 194 

Presbyterian Church: Bond County 
(Shoal Creek), 392-93; Brown 
County (Ohio) Red Oak, 391, 
Chicago First, 104, 365, 370; Chi- 
cago 41st Street, 371; Chicago 
Fourth, 361, 373; Chicago Pres- 
bytery, 370-71, 372; Chillicothe 
(Ohio) Presbytery, 401; General 
Assembly, 375, 392-93, 394-95; 
398-99; Greenville, 213; Illinois 
Synod, 400; and slavery, 391, 392- 
95, 398-400, 402; and _ theaters, 
369-73, 375 

Presbyterian Ministers’ 
(Chicago), 369-70 

Presidents I’ve Known and Two Near 
Presidents (Thompson), 270n, 
272n, 276n 

Pressley, Wayman, 332 

Price, Lynn, 111, 334 

Price, Mrs. Lynn, 111 


Association 
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Prichard, Roger, 292 

Prichard family, 292 

“Prince of Peace, The” (lecture), 
277 

Princeton (Ill.): interurbans, 305; 
Matson in, 150, 151-52, 158-61; 
Matson home (illus.), 157 

Pritchard, Jacob L., 292 

Progressive [Bull Moose] Party, 243, 
265 

Prohibition, 98, 237 

Prophet (Shawnee 
Tenskwatawa 

Prophet (Winnebago Indian). 
Wa-bo-ki-e-shiek 

Prophetstown (Ill.), 446 

Protestant Episcopal Church, 204, 
304, 362n, 368; Chicago St. 
Ansgarius, 304; Chicago St. Mark’s, 
44; Galena, 381; Illinois Diocese, 
99; Washington (D.C.) Trinity, 
418 

Prout, 

Prout, 
151n 

Pufendorf, Samuel, Baron von, 285 

Pulliam, Roscoe, 94, 95 

Putah Creek (Calif.), 407 

Putnam County (Ill.), 152, 289, 292, 
406; abolitionism, 395-96, 397-99, 
400-403 

Putnam County Anti-Slavery Society, 
397-98, 400 


See 


Indian). 


See 


August C., 151n 
Sarah C. (Mrs. August C.), 


Quaife, Milo Milton: review of book 
edited by, 88-89 

Quakers. See Friends, Society of 

Quilici, George, 103-4 

Quimby, George Irving: review of 
book by, 421-22 


Quincy (Ill.), 403n, 416, 418; 
Browning in, 67, 68; State Fair at 
(1868), 30, 22 

Quincy and Adams County, Histo- 
rical Society of, 67n 


Raaen, Aagot, 290 

Raaen family, 290, 292 

Rachel [Elisa Félix] (actress), 361 

Raconter: Four Romantic Stories Re- 
lating to Pioneer Life, Scenes in 
Foreign Countries, Religious Fa- 
naticism, Love, Murder, &c., All 
of Which Are Founded on Facts 
(Matson), 154, 161 

Radford, William, 286-87 
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Radovich, Carol, 324 

Rafter, Edward, 72 

Railroad Regiment. See Illinois In- 
fantry: 89th Regt. 

Railroads, 6, 105, 109, 305-6. See also 
individual railroads 

Ramey, Barbara, 219 

Ramsey, Mattie, 108 

Randall, James Garfield, 67n 

Randall, Ruth Elaine Painter (Mrs. 
James Garfield): review of book 
by, 308-11 

Randolph, John W., 292 

Randolph County (IIl.), 444 

Randolph County Historical Society, 
109, 218-19, 332, 444-45 

Randolph family, 292 

Rankin, John, 400 

Ratcliff Inn (Carmi), 221-22, 334, 


447 

Rautalahti, A. A., 327 

Ravenscroft, Ruth T., 289 

Reagan, John, 172 

Rebstock, C. F., 222 

Recueil de Voyages (Thevenot), 423 

Redburn (Melville), 376 

Redding, Ray, 443 

Reed, John, 328 

Reed, Lewis, 110 

Reed, Thomas Brackett, 267 

Rehnberg, Axel, 326 

Reily mill (Randolph Co.), 332 

Reinhardt, K. J., 218 

Reminiscences of Bureau County in 
Two Parts, with Illustrations (Mat- 
son), 152M, 154, 157-59 

Repplinger, Ray J., 218 

Republican Party: campaign of 1856, 
78-79; campaign ribbons (1860), 
222-23, illus. cover, Summer; in 
Chicago city council, 119, 126, 131, 
137-38, 253n, 262; and Copper- 
heads, 426-27; and Impending 
Crisis, 169; King national chair- 
man, 286n; Lincoln in, 165, 166; 
and miners, 10; national conven- 
tion, (1860) 186, 222, 334, (1960) 
336; among Nebraska Swedes, 98; 
representation in Illinois legisla- 
ture, 299-300; in speakership fight 
(1859), 163, 164, 168-69, 174, 175, 
177 

Revere, Stephen P., 141-42 

Revolutionary War, 65, 208, 315 

Rexwinkle, James, 111, 221 


Reynolds, A. L., 104 





Rhodes, Howard J., 292 

Rhodes family, 292 

Rice, John, 410-11 

Rice, Nathan, 326 

Rice Theatre (Chicago), 361 

Richardson, Ray, 329 

Richardson, William Alexander, 64- 
65 

Riche, A. L., 78 

Richmond (Va.), 83, 84, 190, 362; 
fall of, 62, 197-98; Lincoln at, 69, 
197-98, 285 

Richmond Times, 259n 

Ripley, Charles, 198 

Ripley, Edward Hastings: review of 
biography of, 197-99 

Ripley, William, 198, 199 

Rissler, Elizabeth Ann Boll (Mrs. 
Howard Franklin): book review 
by, 299-301 

Rissler, Howard Franklin, 194; book 
reviews by, 197-99, 308-11 

River Queen (steamer), 283, 284 

Rivoli Township (Mercer Co.), 330 

Robert R. McCormick Charitable 
Trust, 436 

Robert R. McCormick Historymobile, 
112, 224, 335, 336, 432-33, 437; 
438-39; illus., cover, Winter 

Roberts, Owen Goronwy, 223 

Roberts, Sidney I.: “The Municipal 
Voters’ League and Chicago’s 
Boodlers,” 117-48; cited, 255n 

Robertson, Mrs. Earl, 443 

Robinson, Alexander, 391 

Robinson, Lewis M., 324 

Robinson, Sarah Anne: book review 
by, 421-22 

Robinson, William A., 190 

Robinson, William Culbertson, 190 

Roche, Mrs. Leslie, 440 

Rock Island (Ill.), 42, 112, 306, 
446; Confederate prison camp, 56, 
59, 102; I.S.H.S. meets at, 207, 
208, 209-10, 211, 223 

Rock Island (island), 102, 208 

Rock Island Arsenal, 102, 446; 
L.S.H.S. visits, 207, 208-9, 211 

Rock Island County Historical So- 
ciety, 207, 208, 209, 210 

Rock Island Rotary Club, 320, 322 

Rock River, 208, 433 

Rockford (Ill.), 309, 317; I.S.HLS. 
meets at, 432-33, 435-38, 447 

Rockford College, 435-36; Jane 
Addams at, 240, 247, 317-18, 446 
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Rockford, Swedish Historical So- 
ciety of. See Swedish Historical 
Society of Rockford : 

Rockton (Ill.), 332, 433-34, 4373 
illus., 434, 437 

Rockton Township Historical So- 
ciety, 332, 434 

Rodes, Harold P., 331 

Rodman, Thomas J., 209 

Roedel, J. K., 329 

Rogers, Bernard, 144 

Roman Catholic Church, 97, 261, 
262, 362n; Cherry Holy Trinity, 
103 

Romance of Dundee Township, The 
(Du Pre), 328 

Roosevelt, Theodore, 235, 236, 243, 
245, 265, 280, 297 

Roscoe, Theodore: review of book 
by, 86-88 

Roseberry, Ruby, 442 

Rosiclare (Ill.), 417 

Ross County (Ohio), 401 

Ross family, 292 

Rosser, Charles 
272n, 276n 

Roundup: A Nebraska Reader, 282n 

Rowe, Richard Yates, 30, 36 

Rowell, Melvin, 292 

Rowell family, 292 

Royal League Hall (Chicago), 129 

Roycemore School for Girls (Evans- 
ton), 324 

Rueter, Karen, 324 

Running Fox (Indian). See Keokuk 

Russell, Almira. See Hancock, Al- 
mira Russell 

Russell, Don, 106 

Russett (play), 356 

Russians, 8, 248 

Rust, Holly, 324 

Rutledge, Anna Mayes, 92 

Ryan, Everett, 213 

Ryan, Mike, 118, 122, 124 

Ryan, Thomas Fortune, 273, 275 


McDaniel, 268n, 


Sacramento (Calif.), 404, 407 

Saddles and Lariats (Miller), 409 

Sadorus (Ill.), 417 

Saidenberg, Eleanore, 190 

St. Bede Abbey Press, 103 

St. Clair County Historical Society, 
448 

St. Joseph (Mo.), 406-7 

St. Louis (Mo.): Burgess at, 406, 
407, 409; Democratic convention 
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(1904), 269-73; Grant at, 30; inter- 
urbans, 305, 306; steamboats, 210, 
388 

St. Olaf College (Northfield, Minn.), 
308 

St. Paul Coal Company (Cherry), 
10: 

Salem (Ill.), 230-31, 316-17; Bryan 
birthplace, 317, illus. 233 

Salem High School, 317 

Salignac, » 356 

Saline County Board of Supervisors, 

Saline County Historical 
109-10, 219, 332-33 445 

Salisbury, Lee Herbert, 104 

Salmon, Mrs. Edward, 440 

Salter, William, 259n 

Sampson, Mrs. Edith Spurlock, 317 

San Diego (Calif.), 325 

San Jose (Ill.), 417 

Sand Creek (Colo.) massacre, 91 

Sandburg, Carl, 82, 221, 435, 446 

Sanders, Howard C., 317 

Sanders, James, 222 

Sanderson, Henry, 184 

Sandifer, Mrs. Mary Jane, 213 

Sandy Precinct (Putnam Co.), 152 

Sang, Elsie O. (Mrs. Philip D.), 319, 


Society, 


323 
Sang, Philip D., 319, 323 


Sangalli, Gene, 103 

Sangamo Journal. See Illinois State 
Journal 

Sangamon 
pany, 72 

Sangamon River, 70 

Santa Fe ordinance (Chicago), 142 

Sarver, Dale, 103 

Saukenuk (Ill.), 208 

Scandinavians. &, 15, 21, 23, 24. See 
also Danes; Norwegians; Swedes 

Schaefer, Mrs. Robert, 329 

Schafer, Joseph, 313 

Schenker, Irene, 221, 334 

Schleicher, Benjamin T., 432 

Schmelzle, Robert J., 78 

Schmidt, Mrs. Eugene, 107 

Schmidt, Hubert G., 182 

Schneider, Mrs. John, 108 

Schneider, Nelson A., 443 

Scholes, Howard B., 78 

Schomig, Mrs. Michael, 325 

Schori, Ward, 157n 

Schrier, Arnold: review of book by, 
96-97 
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Schuline (Ill.), 109 

Schulte, Mr. and Mrs. Charles, 334 

Schulz, Maxine, 331 

Schulze, Mrs. F. W., 105 

Schweizer, Ebers R., 432, 445 

Scopes, John Thomas, 237, 238, 317 

Scotch Regiment. See Illinois In- 
fantry: 65th Regt. 

Scots: as Illinois miners, 8 

Scott, Don, 219, 333, 445 

Scott, Winfield, 84, 302 

Scott v. Sandford, 173 

Screaming Eagle Band (Fort Camp- 
bell, Ky.), 316 

Sealts, Merton M., Jr., 376n 

Sears, Burton P., 99 

Second Twenty Years at Hull House, 
The (Addams), 244 

Seddon, James, 84 

Sedgwick, James, 331 

Seed, Soil and Science: The Story 
of Eugene D. Funk (Cavanagh) : 
reviewed, 425-26 

Seedtime in the Cumberland 
now): reviewed, 430-31 

Seeley, Mrs. Robert M., 78 

Segraves, Mrs. Thomas, 441 

Seibert family, 292 

Seitz, Don Carlos, 85 

Selby v. Dunlap, 191 

Severin, Mrs. Carl, 438 

Seward, William Henry, 285; biogra- 
phy reviewed, 204-5 

Seward, Mrs. William Henry, 205 

Seymour, Glenn H., 432, 448 

Shabbona [Shaubena] (Indian), 159- 
60 

“Shadow of a 
gram), 190 

Shannon, Nathan Clark, 290 

Shaping of a Battle: Gettysburg, The 
(Montgomery): reviewed, 89, 90 

Sharick, Butch, 324 

Sharp, Paul, 312 

Sharples, P. J., 107 

Shaubena (Indian). See Shabbona 

Shaw, Lemuel, 383n, 386 

Shawneetown (IIll.), 110, 164; 
I.S.H.S. meets at, 224, 314-15, 
335; Sesquicentennial, 224, 314-15 

Sheats, Archer, 217, 330 

Sheeran, James B.: review of jour- 
nal of, 428-30 

Sheffler Manufacturing 
(Chicago), 294 

Shelbyville (Ill.), 191 


(Ar- 


(TV 


Soldier” pro- 


Company 





Shenandoah Valley, 88, 198 

Shepherd, , 119 

Sheridan, Philip Henry, 1o1, 
428, 429 

Sherman, John, 169 

Sherman, William 
101, 190 

Sherwin, Perry, 441 

Shields, James, 171n 

Shiffler, Harrold C.: “The Chicago 
Church-Theater Controversy of 
1881-1882,” 361-75 

Shiloh, Battle of, 84 

Shindel, Mrs. William, 108 

Shriver, Mrs. Claudia, 444 

Shriver, Lester O., 221 

Shryock, Henry William, 94-95 

Shumway, Eunice, 103, 213 

Shurly, Edward R. P., 44n, 51 

Shutt, Philip, 438 j 

Sidney Hillman Foundation, 421 

Siegfried, Mary, 218 

Sikes, George B., 130n, 137n 

Silver: Bryan and, 232-34, 267-69, 
271, 282 

Silver Dollar Buffet Saloon 
cago), 120, 129, I41 

Simmons, Harold W., 215 

Simon, Edith B., 329 

Simon, Laura, 324 

Simonson family, 292 

Simpson, David L., 329 

Simpson, Howard, 103 

Sinclair Refining Company, 104 

Sinele, Mrs. Emily, 108 

Siney, John, 9, 12, 16n, 

Sipes, Mrs. Willard, 107 

Sjoblom, Mrs. Gust, 438 

Sjoblom, Mrs. Signe, 221 

Sketches of the History 
County (Boss), 108 

Skinner, Lewis C., 51 

Skinner, Mrs. Virginia Strawn, 440 

Slater, Henry Vernon, 104 

Slavery, 83, 100, 223, 307, 315; fugi- 
tives, 159; Illinois opposition to, 
389-403; Lincoln on, 81, 82; and 
speakership fight (1859), 169-70, 
172-73. See also Negroes 

Sloane, Robert, 79 

Sluzbuck, , 408 

Small, Curtis G., 314 

Smith, Alfred Emanuel, 237, 

Smith, Alice E., 107 

Smith, C. F., 83, 84 

Smith, Carlisle, 107 


Tecumseh, 


(Chi- 


I7n, 25-26 


of Ogle 
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Smith, Clarence R., 212 

Smith, Edwin Burritt, 118n, 122n, 
130, 131n, 136, 137n, 138n, 139n, 
145n 

Smith, Mrs. Frances, 444 

Smith, George A., 418 

Smith, George W., 132 

Smith, Hattie, 443 

Smith, J. Robert, 334, 446 

Smith, Joseph (“Dad Joe”), 158 

Smith, Loretta, 325, 333 

Smith, Mary, 251n, 252n, 261n, 263n 

Smith, Orrin, 388 

Smith, Robert, 221-22 

Smith, Sol, 363n 

Smith, Thomas Vernor, 82 

Smith, Mrs. Warren, 215 

Smith, William H., 176-77 

Smithfield (Ill.), 416 

Smithshire (Ill.), 416 

Smoke (Indian), 160 

Snow, Mrs. Barton S., 212 

Snow, H. E., 213-14 

Sons and Daughters of the Pilgrims, 
292 

Sons of Liberty. See Copperheads 

Sons of the American Revolution, 
290 

Sorge, Susan, 331 

Sothern, E. H., 366 

Soule, Gideon Lane, 345, 346, 347, 
348, 349, 359; picture, 349 

“South Americans.” See American 
Party 

South Carolina, 173-75, 195, 362n, 
391, 397 

South Caroliniana Society, 194 

South East National Bank (Chicago), 

South End House (Boston), 259 

South of Appomattox (Burger and 
Bettersworth): reviewed, 85-86 

Southern, L. E., 366 

Southern Illinois University: review 
of book on, 93-95 

Southwick, Mrs. Louise Bales, 

Spafford, Carrie, 309, 311 

Spalding, A. G., 433 

Spanish-American War, 

Spanish Fork Canyon (Utah), 91 

Speaker, Charles, 334 

Spencer County (Ind), 80 

Spiceland, Mrs. Jesse, 440 

Spirit of Youth and the City Streets, 
The (Addams), 244 


290 


204, 209, 
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Spoon River, 417 
Spoon River Precinct (Bureau Co.), 


152 
Spoon River Valley High School 
(Fairview), 324 
Spotsylvania Court 

302, 409 
Springer, Jessie E., 107, 108, 329 
Springer, William McKendree, 267 
Springfield (Ill.), 53, 79, 310, 3:7, 

331; abolitionism, 403n; Mrs. Pu!- 

lock’s land, 70-78; capitol cerner- 
stone laying, 29-36; Delahay in, 

184, 186; interurbans, 305; Lincoln 

in, 191, 288; Lincoln sices, 183, 

288; McClernand in, 165, 166; 

Student Historians, 319, 320, 324, 

325 
Springfield (Mass.), 44 
Springfield Junior League, 336 
Springfield Marine Bank, 77 
Springfield (Mass.) Republican, 


House (Va.), 


259n 

Springfield Skating Rink, 33 

Spry, Virginia, 319, 321; picture, 322 

Spurgeon, Elizabeth E. (Mrs. M. E.), 
292 

Spurgeon, Mrs. Willard J., 109, 438 

Squire, Grace Virginia. See Hubbard, 
Grace Virginia Squire 

Squire, James, 409-12 

Squire, James William, 412 

Squire, Lydia Widaman (Mrs. Wil- 
liam, Jr.), 412 

Squire, Marguerite Gillham 
James), 412 

Squire, Martha 
James), 412 

Squire, Pearl Martha. See Gerbing, 
Pearl Martha Squire 

Squire, William, Jr., 412 

Stahl’s store (Galena), 386 

Stallings, John, 314 

Standard Oil Company, 104 

Stanley, David L., 447 

Stanley, Henry Morton, 54 

Stanton, Edwin McMasters, 43, 53, 
67, 83, 167 

Stanwood, Edward M., 147 

Starks, Gertrude E., 348n 

Starr, Ellen Gates, 240, 241, 247, 262 

Statler, Lemuel, 406 

Steamboats, 210, 311, 377, 378. See 
also individual steamboats 

Steck, Francis Borgia: review of 
book by, 422-23 
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Steckel, Clyde, 330 

Steenrod, Robert L., 292 

Steenrod family, 292 

Steffens, Lincoln, 117, 118n, 130n, 
131n, 134n, 136n, 142n, 143n, 
144M, 147 

Stephenson, Robertus H., 396, 397 


Stephenson County Historical So- 


ciety, 110, 219-20, 333, 4375 445° 


46 

Sterling (Ill.), 306; historymobile at, 
438, 439, illus. cover, Winter; Stu- 
dent Historians, 320, 322, 324, 325 

Sterling Gazette, 438 

Sterling-Rock Falls Historical 
ciety, 110-11, 220, 333-34, 446 

Stern, Alfred Whital, 194, 223; 
obituary, 179-82; picture, 180 

Stern, Mrs. Alfred Whital, 181 

Stern, Harry, 288 

Stevens, Alzina, 262 

Stevens, Thaddeus, 175-76 

Stevenson, A. N., 151n 

Stevenson, Mrs. Sarah Hackett, 220 

Stewart, Charles L., 326 

Stewart, George R.: review of book 
by, 201-3 

Stewart, Stanley, 221 334 

Stewart, Mrs. Stanley, 221 

Stewart, William M., 393-400, 403 

Stocke, A. E., 447 

Stockton, Mr. and Mrs. Joseph, 419 

Stockton, Walter T., 419 

Stonewall Jackson (Chambers): re- 
viewed, 199-200 

Stosky, Mrs. John, 442 

Stoughton Hall (Harvard Univer- 
sity), 355 

Stout, Mr. and Mrs. Orville, 441 

Strait, George A., 358n 

Stranger; or, Misanthrophy and Re- 
pentance, The (play), 387 

Stratton, William Grant, 183, 318, 
336; and Bathsheba Lincoln mark- 
er, 188, 189; at Cairo Point park 
dedication, 315-16; picture, 189 

Streator (Ill.), 16n, 25 

Street, Joseph Montfort, 102 

Strikes, 5-28, 241 

Stringfellow, Frank, 203-4 

Stringfellow of the Fourth (Brown): 
reviewed, 203-4 

Strong, James C., 57 

Stronghurst (Ill.), 416 

Stroud, Ruth, 324 

Strum, Nathan, 288 
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Stuart, Gilbert, 107 

Stuart, James Ewell Brown (“Jeb”), 
203, 204 

Stuart, John Todd, 71 

Stuart & Lincoln (Springfield), 194 

Student Historian program, 220; 
awards, 318-25, illus. 319, 320, 321, 
322, 323 

“Sudden Change” (1836), 158-59 

Sugar Grove (Ill.), 325 

Suiter, James P., 418 

Sullivan, Roger C., 124 

Sullivan (Ill.), 191 

Summers, Alexander, 107, 217, 435, 
439; book review by, 205-6 

Summers, Mrs. Alexander, 443 

Sunday, William Ashley (“Billy”), 
339, 331 

Sundberg, Collins Y., 221 

Supreme Court of Illinois: Lincoln’s 
cases in, 70, 191, 192, 194 

Supreme Court of the United States, 
65, 67n, 194 

Surratt, John Harrison, Jr., 87 

Surratt, Mary Eugenia Jenkins (Mrs. 
John Harrison, Sr.), 87 

Sutter’s Fort (Calif.), 404, 405 

Sutton, Robert M., 210, 322, 326; 
book review by, 425-26 

Swan, Robert, 104 

Swanson, Mrs. Carroll, 444 

Swanson, Mina, 443 

Swartwout, Alonzo M., 65 

Swartwout, Cornelius J., 64-69 

Swartwout, James, 65 

Swartwout, Phoebe Lapham 
Cornelius J.), 65 

Swayne, Norman Walton, 293 

Swazey, Arthur, 371, 375 

Sweatshops, 241, 242, 421 

Sweden House Restaurant 
ford), 437 

Swedes: churches, 304, 307; in 
Henry County, 335; miners, 8; in 
Nebraska, 97, 98; in Rock Island 
area, 209-10; in Rockford, 432, 
433, 435 

Swedish Historical Society of Rock- 
ford, 111, 220-21, 326, 433, 435 

Swedish Pioneer Historical Society, 
304 

Sweet, Alanson L., 13, 14, 15, 25 

Sweet, Benjamin J., 51, 57-59, 61, 
62; picture, 57 

Swift, George B., 119, 127-28; pic- 
ture, 128 
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Swim, Mrs. Margaret, 324 


Swing, David, 365n, 372-73; 374 
Sykes, Mr. and Mrs. Richard M., 
203-4 


Sylvan Slough (Rock Island), 208 


Taaffe, Katheryn, 324 

Table Talk (Luther), 111 

Tad Lincoln’s Father (Bayne), 187 

Taft, Halsey Cook (“Holly”), 187 

Taft, Horatio Nelson, 187 

Taft, Horatio Nelson, Jr. (“Bud”), 
187 

Taft, Julia. See Bayne, Julia Taft 

Taft, Lorado, 444 

Taft, William Howard, 235, 236, 243 

Talcott family, 332 

Tallula (Ill.), 417 

Tama County (Iowa), 70 

Tammany Hall, 273, 275 

Tanner, John Riley, 296 

Tanselle, George Thomas: “Herman 
Melville’s Visit to Galena in 1840,” 
376-88 

Tarbell, Ida Minerva, 79, 144n 

Tariff, 196, 232, 267, 268 

Taubert, R. K., 103 

Taylor, Garland, 324 

Taylor, Graham, 123n, 125n, 126n, 
128n, 130, 136 

Taylor, H. C., 293 

Taylor, Harold, 327 

Taylor, John, 71 

Taylor, Lea Demarest, 318 

Taylor, Tarpley Early, 292 

Taylor, Zachary, 157 

Taylor family, 292-93 

Taylorville (Ill.), 191 

Tazewell County Historical Society, 
103 

Teabeau, Albert, 332, 444 

Teabeau, Mrs. Albert, 332 

Tedford, Mrs. Hazel, 444 

Television: and history, 190, 448 

Tell, William, 156 

Temple, Wayne Calhoun, 283, 287, 
288 

Tennessee, 86, 237, 391 

Tennessee, Army of the, 190 

Tenskwatawa (“Prophet”) (Indian), 
428 

Tenth Ward People’s Campaign Club 
(Philadelphia), 222 

Terry, Mrs. W. V., 104 

Terry, Willis, 108 

Theater: and the church, 361-75 
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Thevenot, ———, 

They Who Fought We re (Wiley and 
Milhollen) : reviewed, 89, 90 

Thomas, Benjamin Platt, 64, 82, 182, 
194 

Thomas, Henry, 158 

Thomas, Jesse, 400n 

Thomas, Lorenzo, 51 

Thomas, Nathan M., 40on, 403n 

Thompson, Charles Willis, 270n, 271- 
72, 276 

Thompson, Edgar, 440 

Thompson, Mrs. J. C., 218 

Thompson, John, 330 

Thompson, Ralph, 440 

Thompson, Samuel, 440 

Thorstenson, Thorsten, 

Thummel, Leroy, 220 | 

Timmermeier, Mrs. Maitland, 439 

Tingley, Donald Fred: book reviews 
by, 204-5, 295-96 

Tinker, Rokert H., 433 

Tinker Swiss Cottage 


220 


(Rockford), 


433 
Tiskilwa Chief, 


157n 


Tisler, Camille C., 194, 216 

Todd, John, 71, 72, 75 

Toledo Blade, 259n 

Toledo, Wabash & Western Railroad, 
32 


Toll, 


Estella (Mrs. Alfred C.), 290 
Tolono (Ill.), 32 
Tomlinson, George H., 
Tomlinson, Maxine, 443 
Tonica (Ill.), 405 
Tonica News, 329, 405 
Topeka (Kan.), 184 
Tornadoes, 330 
Townsend, William H., 
Toynbee Hall (London), 
Tracy, Gilbert Avery, 181 
Traylor, Joel C., 293 
Traylor family, 293 
Tremont (Ill.), 191 
Trempealeau County (Wis.), 313 
Trial of John H. Surratt, The (Gov- 
ernment Printing Office), 87 
Tribuna Italiana, La (Chicago news- 
paper), 263 
Trimble, 
Trimble, Mrs. Perry D., 440 
Tripp, John, 213, 326, 439 
Tripp, Mrs. John, 326 
Trodick, Mrs. Vesper B., 292 
“Trophies of Peace—Illinois in 1840” 
(poem), 376 
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Troy (N.Y.), 309 

Truman, Frank, 436 

peries Lyman, 
175, 2 23 

Trumpet Teeniloih: William Jennings 
Bryan and His Democracy, 1896- 
1912, The (Glad): reviewed, 423- 
25 

Tuck, Amos, 348 

Tucker, Bob, 219 

Tucker, Mrs. Dorothy 

Tucker, Glenn: 
301-4 

Tucker, Joseph 'H., 38, 41, 42 

Tuley, Murray F., 135-36, 254 

Tunnell, Ella, 329 

Turner, Frederick Jackson, 
313 

Turner, Henry L., 132 

Turner family, 290, 293 

Turnpike Gate, The (play), 387 

Tuttle, Clarence, 217 

Tuttle, E. B., 44, 46n 

Twenty Years at Hull House 
en: 244, 248n, 250n, 251n, 
252n, 253n, 420 

Twenty ‘St of the Republic, 1885- 
1905 (Peck), 267n, 269n 

Twin City Chautauqua (Champaign- 
Urbana), 105 

Twiss, Gilbert G., 432; 
by, 89-91 

Twitchell, Asa W.: illus. 

Tyler, Daniel, 42-43 

Tyler, John, 387 


63, 78-79, 164, 


Thomas, 303 


review of book by, 


7, 298, 


book reviews 


by, 379 


Ulness, Norris, 212 

Ulrich, Mrs. W. D., 331 

Uncollected Letters of Abraham Lin- 
coln (Tracy), 181 

Underground Railroad, 99, 

Underwood, E. R.: 
199-200 

Underwood, Oscar W., 274 

Underwood family, 289, 293 

Union College, 198 

Union College of Law 
231 

Union Grove (IIl.), 395, 396, 400 

Union League (Chicago), 125, 129, 
131-32, 134, 135, 136 

Union Loop ordinance, 142 

United States: Irish immigration, 
96-97 

United States 
ment, 426 


159, 401 
book review by, 


(Chicago), 
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United States Arsenal (Boston), 356 

United States Children’s Bureau, 243 

United States Congress: Bryan in, 
231, 232, 267-68; Calhoun in, 195, 
196; Children’s Bureau created by, 
243; Lincoln in, 81, 83, 194; speak- 
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